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Traffic Police Training 

SINCE 1936 state police and highway patrol officers from 
thirty-nine states and one Canadian province have re- 
ceived training at the Northwestern University Trafhc 
Institute at Evanston, Illinois. In this issue Franklin M. 
Kreml discusses (p. 134) the organization and content 
of the Traffic Police Administration course offered twice 
a year and conducted by authorities in the field of traf 
fic control and the prevention of accidents. To be 
eligible as a candidate for admission to the course an 
applicant must be a police officer on active duty in a 
state or local police agency, must have the approval of 
his superior officer, must be assured of leave of absence 
from his department during which his salary will be 
paid, and must agree to return to his department and 
remain in its employ for at least three years. There are 
no educational prerequisites. Applications for registra 
tion for the next course to begin September 8 must be 
mailed to the Institute before July 1. Additional infor 
nation concerning the Institute and course may be 
secured by writing to Mr. Kreml. 


Budgetary Control Over State Funds 

THE INCREASING activities of state government have ne 
cessitated increasing state expenditures and have added 
to the fiscal problems and responsibilities of the states. 
Today more than ever before an orderly, expeditious, 
and responsible management of state finances is im 
portant to effective state government. In this issue budg 
et directors of three states discuss the machinery at their 
disposal for control of expenditures in the Executive 
Department. Fred W. Links, Chief of the Division of 
Budgets and Accounts in California, describes the au- 
thority of the budget officer under the California Gov 
ernment Code and refers particularly to the changes in 
California’s fiscal procedure resulting from the consti- 
tutional amendment adopted in November, 1946 pro- 
viding for annual instead of biennial state budgets 
(p. 136). Theodore G. Driscoll, Commissioner of Admin- 
istration in Minnesota, outlines the method of budget 
execution in his state (p. 137). John E. Burton, Budget 
Director in New York, discusses (p. 138) the fiscal de- 
vices for expenditure control provided in New York and 
gives special attention to the timing of capital outlay 
expenditures concerning which valuable experience was 
derived through the activities of the Postwar Public 
Works Planning Commission of which Mr. Burton was 
Chairman. 

One of the greatest obstacles to responsible fiscal 
administration in the states is the practice of earmarking 
state revenues by constitutional amendment. It is not 
uncommon to find over 50 per cent of the revenues of 
the state committed by the state constitution to certain 


expenditures without relation to the fiscal situation of 
the state as a whole or without reference to present or 
future need for the expenditure in relation to other 
needs and demands upon state government. In Michigan 
in November, 1946 the electorate by constitutional 
amendment diverted approximately 76 per cent of the 
state sales tax to local units of government but the 


electorate did not at the same time vote to dispense 
with the services supported by the 76 per cent of sales 
tax revenue diverted. In this issue Arthur W. Bromage 
discusses the difficulties which direct legislation by the 
initiative and referendum have created for the state of 
Michigan (p. 141). Michigan's difficulties are not unique, 
but as the author declares, “may well serve as a warning 
to other states to steer clear of such a constitutional 
dilemma.” 

In Texas an effort has been made to prevent state 
deficits by giving the Comptroller of Public Accounts 
“what amounts to a veto power over the legislature's 
appropriation bills.” Dick Smith of the Department of 
History and Government, John Tarleton Agricultural 
College, describes the way in which this financial pro- 
cedure operates in the Texas state government (p. 144). 


Missouri Division of Resources and Development 
ALTHOUGH NEARLY every state has established a planning 
and development agency, the nature of their organiza- 
tion and the scope of their activities vary widely. The 
Missouri Division, formerly Department, of Resources 
and Development was established in 1943 and is set up 
under the direction of a bipartisan commission ap 
pointed by the governor. As a part of the general re 
organization of the Missouri Government following the 
adoption of a new constitution, the department has now 
been established as a division in the Department of 
Business and Administration. Prentiss Mooney, assistant 
to the director of the division, describes the progress of 
the several programs which have been assigned to this 
agency (p. 146). Among these are activities in the field 
of aviation; industrial, recreational and water resources 
development; management of the state museum; eco- 
nomic research and advertising. 


State Planning and Development Agencies 

THE seconp of three articles dealing with state planning 
and development agencies by John F. Durr, Civic 
Service, Eugene, Oregon, deals with state planning agen- 
cies particularly those devoted to wartime and postwar 
planning activities (p. 149). In a third and final article 
the author will trace the development of multi-purpose 
planning and development agencies not covered in the 
first two articles of this series. 


On The Cover 
PHOTOGRAPH courtesy Northwestern University Traffic 
Institute. 
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Traffic Police Training 


By FRANKLIN M. KREML 


Director, Northwestern University Traffic Institute and 
Traffic Division, International Association of Chiefs of Police 


N EXCELLENT opportunity for training state 
police and highway patrol officers in traffic 
control and accident prevention is afforded 

by the semi-annual course in Traffic Police Admin- 
istration which will be offered by the Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute this fall. The course 
begins September 8 and will continue through 
January 24, 1948. All applications for registration 


must be mailed to the Institute, 1704 Judson 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, before July 1. 
Since the Traffic Police Administration courses 


were inaugurated in 1936, a total of thirty-nine 
states have sent 127 state police and highway patrol 
officers to be trained in the planning and conduct- 
ing of traffic control programs. In addition one 
state motor vehicle department and one Canadian 
province have been represented. 

The Institute is the only school where this type 
of training may be obtained. Actually it is the only 
school in existence wholly devoted to the training 
of traffic police administrators. 


Expanded Program 

Since the end of the war, the Institute has greatly 
expanded its program. In addition to the Trafhc 
Police Administration courses, the broadened pro- 
gram includes the Traffic Police Training courses, 
both on the Northwestern University campus and 
regionally, advanced training conferences (for 
Trafic Police administration graduates), motor 
vehicle fleet supervisor courses, and seminars for 
traffic court judges and prosecutors. 

The program also includes research on_ traffic 
problems and procedures, publication of textbooks 
and other training literature, consulting aid to 
police departments and other official and semi- 
official agencies and an extension division which 
offers aid to departments where graduates are serv- 
ing. 

All of these services are available to state police 
and highway patrol departments and to other state 
agencies concerned with traffic safety and accident 
prevention. Complete information on these services 
may be obtained by writing to the Institute. 

Last year the Institute observed its tenth anni- 
versary. It is proud of its record. Much work has 
been done, much progress has been made and the 
organization is a strong, going, growing concern 
looking to the future and planning to deal with the 
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increased problems which increased traffic will 
bring. Records of graduates show that many lives 
have been saved, injuries prevented and property 
damage decreased through application of the prin- 
ciples taught at the Institute. But the Institute is 
not looking back, for what is past is prologue and 
the trafic problem is with us now and looms even 
greater in the future. 

Vehicle registrations are increasing and will con- 
tinue increase. Vehicle mileage is increasing 
and is expected to increase in an even greater pro- 
portion, and the possibility of two-car collisions in- 
creases in almost direct proportion to the square 
of miles traveled. Only trained men applying 
proved principles can cope with this problem. 

The Institute offers a variety of courses to traffic 
law enforcement personnel, but two of these 
courses form the nucleus of the organization's train- 
ing program—the Traffic Police Administration 
course and the course in Traffic Police Training. 

The Traffic Police Administration course is of. 
fered twice a year. It is four and one-half months 
in length and is designed to train commanding 
officers, police training directors and those who may 
It, 
like all Institute courses, is adapted to both large 
and small departments and to both rural and ur- 
ban conditions. Its announced purposes are to: Pro- 
vide a broad understanding of all phases of modern 
police trafic control, develop ability to plan and 
efficient trafic control 
gram, develop ability conduct traffic police 
training courses, encourage professional awareness 
and an interest in traffic policing as a career, and 
indicate references and source material for future 
use. 

Instruction in the course is conducted by au- 
thorities in the field of traffic control and the pre- 
vention of accidents. As many thirty-five of 
these experts may give instruction in the forty-five 
subjects which are covered. Instruction is given by 
lecture, discussion, demonstration field work and 
a one-week field study trip to departments where 
the principles taught at the Institute may be seen 
in operation. Class sessions are held seven hours 
daily averaging thirty-nine hours a week. An addi- 
tional thirty hours each week are required for class 
preparation, maintenance lecture in- 
dividual conferences, and special projects. 
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Traffic Police Training 135 


Subjects covered range from the history of polic- 
ing through courses in law, administration and 
planning, accident prevention, accident investiga- 
tion, case preparation and court work, traffic en- 
gineering, license control, safety education, and 
military traffic control to such subjects as effective 
speaking and writing, and practical psychology. 

To be eligible as candidates for admission to the 
course and for award consideration, officers must 
meet the following requirements. An applicant 
must: 

Be a police officer on active duty in a state or 
provincial, municipal, county, or township 
police agency, 

Have had at least one year’s police experience, 

Have the approval of his superintendent, com- 
missioner, or chief, 

Be assured of a leave of absence (or other tem- 
porary status) from his department during 
which his salary will be paid, 

Agree to return to his department and remain 
in its employ for at least three years, and 

Be in good health and physically fit. 

There are no educational prerequisites. Candi 
dates are selected on a competitive basis which in- 
cludes examination, interview, and final selection 
by a board which awards fellowships and scholar- 
ships. If two or more candidates have similar quali- 
fications the award is made to the candidate whose 
training will benefit his department most. 


Fellowships and Scholarships 

Sixteen $650 fellowships and sixteen $200 schol- 
arships help to defray the expenses of enrollees in 
the TPA course. Eight fellowships are awarded 
by the Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety to 
the municipal officers the selection board finds best 
qualified. Ihe Automotive Safety Foundation 
awards eight similar fellowships to state police 
or highway patrol officers. The Kemper Founda- 
tion offers up to eight scholarships to municipal 
officers and the ASF awards a similar number of 
scholarships to state officers. Additional officers 
may be certified as tuition-paying students. 

Lhe Trafic Police Training Course is a 100-houn 
course held twice each year for periods of three 
weeks. The curriculum deals primarily with police 
phases of traffic control, treating problems of both 
accidents and congestion. 

The Traffic Police Training Course covers the 
fundamentals of traffic control and accident pre- 
vention. Eighteen subjects are taught. Among 
them are traffic police organization and administra- 
tion, traffic records, accident investigation, traffic 
flow regulation, enforcement, and such related sub 
jects as traffic laws of evidence and arrest, driver 
licensing, vehicle inspection, and public relations. 

The course is open to all state police, highway 


patrol, city, county and township officers who have 
the approval of their department heads. There are 
no educational prerequisites, entrance examinations, 
or other requirements. Tuition is $40 per student. 


Course for Army Personnel 


In addition to the two types of courses men- 
tioned, the regional training courses, advanced 
training conferences, motor vehicle fleet supervisors 
courses and seminars for traffic court judges and 
prosecutors, the Institute is conducting a series of 
schools for Army personnel. The Institute was 
singularly honored in its selection by the War De- 
partment to teach traffic control and accident pre- 
vention to Army officers and civilian safety person- 
nel. It marked the first time the Army had chosen 
a civilian organization for training of this type. 

Including the enrollment for the 1947 spring 
course, 361 officers have attended the Traffic Police 
Administration courses. Of these 127 represent 
state police or highway patrol organizations. Also 
represented are the District of Columbia, two Army 
officers and the law enforcement agencies of three 
counties, one township, and a Canadian province. 


Students from Foreign Countries 


Nineteen graduates have come from departments 
outside the United States. In addition to Canada, 
they represent China, the Philippine Islands, the 
Canal Zone, Mexico, and Panama. 

Two hundred and six officers have come from 
120 municipal departments in thirty-seven states. 
In all, the records show graduates from forty-five 
states, the District of Columbia, two Army officers 
and officers from six foreign countries. : 

The total number of students in the Traffic 
Police Training courses held in Evanston is 1,154. 
Thousands have been trained by those who have at- 
tended Institute courses. 


Records of Institute Graduates 

Graduates of the Traffic Police Administration 
course generally have advanced in rank and respon- 
sibility, in some cases to a marked degree. But, 
more important, the records of the departments of 
almost all graduates have shown decreased traffic 
fatalities, injuries, and property damage as a result 
of the putting into effect of the principles learned 
at the Institute. 

Closely allied with the Traffic Institute is the 
Traffic Division of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police. The two organizations share the 
same office building and certain departments and 
personnel serve both organizations. The IACP 
Traffic Division is a field organization. The basic 
elements of its program are traffic surveys in the field, 
and reorganization and program installation work. 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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Budgetary Control Over State Expenditures 


Summaries of Budgetary Control Plans in California, Minnesota, and New York 


California 
By Frep W. Links 


Chief, Division of Budgets and Accounts 


CALIFORNIA'S fiscal procedure was modernized and 
made more effective by a vote of the people at the 
last general election. The voters adopted a consti- 
tutional amendment which provides for considera 
tion by the legislature of annual state budgets to re- 
place the antiquated biennial budgeting method. 

Annual budgeting was made possible through 
provision for an additional session of the legis- 
lature in March of each even-numbered year, in 
between the regular sessions held in the odd-num- 
bered years. This “budget session,” as it is desig- 
nated, permits the legislature to consider only the 
budget bill for the succeeding fiscal year, revenue 
acts necessary therefor, urgency measures requiring 
a two-thirds vote, acts calling elections, proposed 
constitutional amendments, the approval or re- 
jection of charters and charter amendments of 
cities and counties, and acts necessary to provide 
for the expenses of the session. 

Fiscal year appropriations will bring improved 
control of expenditures and make more effective 
those provisions of law which already give Calli- 
fornia’s budget director complete authority ovet 
all general administrative expenses. 

While approximately 60 per cent of California's 
budget falls into the category of “fixed charges’; 
that is, appropriations which have been written 
into the state’s Constitution by the people or con- 
tinuing appropriations enacted into law by the 
legislature, there still remains approximately $250,- 
000,000 of the $640,000,000 budget for the 1947-48 
fiscal year over which the budget director may 
exercise some degree of control. 

Lump sum appropriations in the budget act for 
support of the several state agencies, as a general 
rule, are restricted by a schedule specifying the 
amount available for each of three object categories: 
(a) salaries and wages, (b) operating expenses, and 
(c) equipment. These appropriations are allotted 
by fiscal year working budgets which must be sub- 
mitted by the agencies to the Department of Fi- 
nance for approval (California Government Code 
Sec. 13320). Before or after approval the Department 
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of Finance may revise, alter, reduce, or amend any 
fiscal year budget whenever in its opinion revision, 
alteration, or amendment is required in the in- 
terest of the state (Government Code Sec. 13322), 
The Department of Finance may authorize transfers 
between fiscal year budget allotments, including 
reserves, whenever it deems necessary (Government 
Code Sec. 13329). | 

To assure that the provisions of the fiscal year 
budget as approved by the Department of Finance 
are followed, any person who incurs any expendi- 
ture in excess of the allotments or other provisions 
of the fiscal year budget is liable both personally 
and on his official bond for the amount of the 
excess expenditures (Government Code Sec. 13324). 

In addition to this control, no department may 
create any new position without specific approval 
of the Department of Finance. Documents which 
are submitted to the state’s civil service agency to 
establish a new position must first have the ap- 
proval of the Department of Finance before that 
agency may authorize a position to be filled. All 
contracts entered into by any state agency for rent 
of space or services of any kind must be approved 
by the Department of Finance before such contracts 
have legal effect (Government Code Sec. 13370). 

All purchase orders for materials, supplies, and 
equipment must be submitted to the Department of 
Finance for procuring of bids and issuing of pur- 
chase orders for such items. All printing requisi- 
tions, likewise, must be submitted to the Depart- 
ment of Finance for approval. The Purchasing Divi- 
sion and the State Printing Plant both are in the 
Department of Finance. 


Powers of the Director of Finance 


The Director of Finance (the budget officer) 
has authority to make transfers from one category 
to another within the same appropriation, when he 
deems it to be for the best interest of the state. 
The transfer of unneeded funds in an appropria- 
tion for an institution, school, or college to another 
such agency within the same department, such as 


the Department of Corrections, Department of Edu- 


cation, and the Department of Mental Hygiene, 
may be authorized by the State Board of Control 
upon recommendation of the Director of Finance. 
This board consists of the Director of Finance, 
the State Controller, and a citizen appointed by the 
governor, and is a quasi-judicial body created 
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Budgetary Control Over State Expenditures 


primarily to hear claims against the state for which 
no provision of law has been made and to make 
recommendations to the legislature regarding such 


claims. 


Provisions of Budget Act 


The budget act provides that each fiscal year 
budget shall make provision for a salary savings 
reserve shall be transferred at 
of each quartet the unencumbered balance remain- 


to which the close 
ing in each allotment for salaries and wages. ‘This 
reserve is not available for expenditure thereafter, 
unless the Department of Finance authorizes trans- 
fers therefrom to meet necessary expenditures for 
salaries and wages. 

Whenever a with the State 
Controller a claim for the payment of invoices the 
agency must, under 


state agency files 


accountable ofhicer of such 
oath, certify that all the expenditures set forth 
in. the claim are in accordance with the current 
budget provisions as approved by the State Depart- 
ment of Finance and that none of the expenditures 
therein listed are in excess thereof. 

Budget appropriation acts contain an appropria- 
emergency fund which is under the 


Director of Finance. He may allocate 


tion for an 
control of the 
any portion thereof which he deems necessary to 
meet contingencies for which no appropriation ol 
an insufficient appropriation has been made by law. 
In the case of special fund agencies, Section 11006 
of the Government Code confers upon the Director 
of Finance and the governor, jointly, the further 
authority to authorize augmentation of appropria- 
tions to the extent that funds are available in the 
particular special fund in the state treasury. 

The California state budget officer's control ove 
expenditures, other than those fixed by the Con- 
stitution or in continuing appropriations, ts indeed 


far-reaching. 





Minnesota 


By THeopore G. DrRIscout 


Cominissioner of {dministration 

[HE GENERAL principle and soundness of the execu- 
tive budget plan in state administration is attracting 
more and interest throughout the country. 
With this growing interest, certain policies, concern- 


ing the control which budget officers should be per- 


more 


mitted to exercise over the expenditures of state de 
partments, are naturally raised, 
fundamental 


At the outset, we must 


this truth—the best budget plan ever devised is 


act ept as 


worthless unless it is properly executed after it 1s 
adopted. 
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This subject naturally divides into two parts: 
(1) Exercising control over the allotment of General 
Revenue Fund resources. (2) The control which 
should be exercised over the allotment of dedicated 
or earmarked funds. 

In Minnesota both types of revenue are subject 
to the quarterly allotment system. The only state 
departments or agencies which are exempt from 
allotment and expenditure control, regardless of 
the source of their operating revenue, are: (1) the 
legislature; (2) the courts; and (3) the University 
of Minnesota. 

One of the many purposes of a budget is to 
provide the chief executive and the legislature 
with a detailed statement of estimates covering 
both expenditures and revenues. These estimates 
of revenues must of necessity be made many months 
before the beginning of the fiscal period for which 
the budget is prepared; and in the states where a 
biennial budget is used, the estimates have to be 
made more than two years ahead of the close of 
the fiscal period covered by the budget. 

In a world which is constantly changing socially, 
economically, and politically, these estimates of 
both expenditures and revenues cannot be made 
without a substantial percentage of error. If we 
accept the principle that state departments and 
agencies are entitled to spend all funds appropri- 
ated by the legislature for departmental purposes 
as indicated in the budget approved by the legis- 
lature, then we are assuming that all the estimated 
revenues are going to be received. This is not sound 
thinking. There must be flexibility and safety de- 
vices in the fiscal control of a state’s administration 
unless we are willing to countenance deficit financ- 
ing. 

Ihe provision in the Minnesota law which 
creates the necessary safety devices, and makes the 
flexibility mandatory, is that in case the budget 
commissioner shall discover at any time that the 
probable receipts from taxes or other sources for 
any appropriation, fund, or item, will be less than 
was anticipated, and that consequently the amount 
available for the remainder of the term of the 
appropriation or for any allotment period will 
be less than the amount estimated or allotted there- 
for, he shall with the approval of the governor, 
and after notice to the agency concerned, reduce 
the amount allotted or to be allotted so as to pre- 
vent a deficit. 

From this it is readily seen that appropriations 
made by the Minnesota legislature are not full 
authority for the departments to spend. Appro- 
priations are not vested interest but are subject to 
executive control during the biennium through 
the quarterly allotment system. 

If the administration of a state is to have fiscal 
control that means anything, the budget officer 
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should have authority by law to control allotments 
and expenditures in reality and not in theory. If 
expenditures are to be carefully and cautiously 
controlled, then funds should not be allotted for 
too long a period of time. The Minnesota law 
specifically establishes quarterly allotment periods 
providing that in any case where the quarterly 
allotment period is impracticable, the commissioner 
may prescribe a different period suited to the 
circumstances, not exceeding six months nor ex- 
tending beyond the end of the fiscal year. 

Those who are opposed to the budget officer 
having authority under the law for controlling 
allotments and expenditures (and it must not be 
thought there is no opposition to the plan) argue 
that no budget officer can possibly know and antici- 
pate all the detailed requirements of all the various 
departments and agencies operating in a time of 
constantly ‘changing conditions. This argument of 
the opposition is admitted to be valid but the 
Minnesota law recognizes this problem when it 
provides that if the quarterly estimate is within 
the terms of the appropriation as to amount and 


purposes, having due regard for the probable 


further needs of the agency for the remainder of 
the fiscal year or other term for which the appro 
priation was made, and if there is a need for such 
appropriation for the next ensuing allotment 
period, the commissioner shall approve the same 
and allot the estimated amount for expenditure. 
Otherwise the modify the 
estimate so as to conform with the terms of the 


commissioner shall 


appropriation and the prospective needs of the 
agency, and shall reduce the amount allotted ac 
cordingly. 


Department of Administration 


It appears obvious from this provision of the 
law that the legislature intended that the Depart- 
ment of Administration should have strong con- 
trols over state spending, but did not intend that 
the controls, which must be imposed to bring about 
economy and prevent deficit financing, should be 
so rigid and bureaucratic that they would obstruct 
and hamstring the operation of state affairs. It 
should not be the function of any budget officer 
to arbitrarily substitute his opinion for the opinion 
of a department or agency head when it comes to 
determining policies that a department is going to 
follow. Policies are made by the governor, as chief 
executive, usually after consultation with the de- 
partment head. A much more desirable approach 
to his job is that the budget officer should con- 
stantly recognize that he is operating primarily a 
service department and that in the final analysis 
the sum total of worthwhile accomplishment will 
be determined by the quality and quantity of per- 
formance by the operating departments of the state. 


Provision Made for Emergencies 


In fairness to all concerned it must be remem.- 
bered that the amounts the legislature appro- 
priates for a department to spend is an estimate 
of future needs and often an emergency arises so 
that a department can justify the need of more 
money than was appropriated for its use. For smooth, 
efficient operation provision must be made so these 
emergencies can be met. Minnesota has met this 
problem by the creation of a Contingent Fund in an 
amount deemed sufficient by the legislature. Trans. 
fers are authorized from such contingent appropria- 
tion to supplement any existing appropriation 
financed from the General Revenue Fund, in accord. 
ance with certain definite provisions of the law. 

The creation of this contingent appropriation 
makes it possible for the Minnesota law to prohibit 
as it does the transfer of funds from one appro- 
priation to another and further to provide that 
any money unexpended and unencumbered at the 
close of any fiscal year shall lapse to the parent 
fund from which the appropriation was made in 
the first instance. 





New York 
By Joun E. Burton 


Budget Director, New York State 


IN New York state the VOVCTINON ts responsible lol 
the preparation and execution of the state's budg- 
etary program. The responsibility for the execution 
of the budget plan requires continuous supervision 
of departmental expenditures. This continuous ex 
penditure supervision in turn makes for an informed 
examination of departmental requests in formulat- 
ing the annual executive budget recommendations 
to the legislature. 


Authority for Budget 

The authority for an executive budget is set 
forth in the state Constitution which provides: 
“For the preparation of the budget, the head of 
each department of state government . . . shall 
furnish the governor such estimates and informa- 
tion in such. form and at such times as he may 
require... .” 

After the estimates have been received and hear- 
ings have been held, the Constitution requires that: 
“Annually, on or before the first day of February, 
the governor shall submit to the legislature a 
budget containing a complete plan of expenditures 
proposed to be made before the close of the ensuing 
fiscal year and all moneys and revenues estimated 
to be available therefor. 
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Authority for Expenditure Control 


Although the governor must prepare the budget 
and submit it to the legislature, the Constitution 
does not specify the means of executive control of 
departmental expenditures after appropriation bills 
have become law. Section 14 of the Executive Law 
imposes upon the director of the budget the duty 
of assisting the governor in formulating a budget 
program, and also requires him “‘to assist the gov- 
ernor in his duties respecting the investigation, 
supervision and coordination of the expenditures 
and other fiscal operations” of the state depart- 
{2 of the State Finance Law imposes 
a distinct requirement for expenditure supervision. 


ments. Section 
It states: “The several amounts appropriated in 
any act shall be deemed to be only for so much 
thereof as shall be sufficient to accomplish i » full 
the purposes designated by the appropriations. 

These statutory limitations require the existence 
of a continuous supervision over departmental ex- 
penditures. 
bill restates this principle of expenditure control 
expressed in Section 42 of the Finance Law. 

\n appropriation, therefore, is not a mandate to 
spend. It is a ceiling on expenditures for the pur- 
poses cited in the appropriation measure. Since 
the governor must maintain a constant vigil over 
departmental spending, it is the duty of the Budget 
as the fiscal agency of the governor, to 
This current 
year-round expenditure control has been a com- 
paratively recent development in New York state 


[he preamble of every appropriation 


Division, 


supervise the expenditure program. 


budgetary procedure. 


Line Item or Lump Sum Appropriations 


Ihe Constitution, while providing for the sub- 
mission of an executive budget, does not specify 
whether the budget must be in lump sum or line 
it does say that the legislature may 
eliminate or reduce items or add items provided 
that the additions are clearly recognizable. The 
courts have interpreted this to mean that the 
items whenever 


item. However, 


appropriations shall be in line 
This has been the policy in New York 
when lump 


feasible. 
state. ‘There are conditions, however, 
sum appropriations are more practicable as in the 
case of new activities where there is no previous 
experience upon which to base a line item detail 
case of rapidly expanding 
agencies in the process of reorganization. The war 


and in the agencies, or 
and the reconversion period have presented many 
which were handled 
effectively by means of lump sum appropriations. 

Lump sum appropriations are segregated for 
the fiscal year or for a shorter period if the total 
requirements cannot be fully estimated in advance. 
The budget office sets up in detail the personal 


uncertain situations most 


service expenditures and the general categories of 
maintenance and operation. This establishes an 
effective budgetary control over departmental 
spending and at the same time it allows a great 
degree of flexibility. After the purpose of a lump 
sum appropriation has been accomplished, the 
budget director withholds “excess” funds as un- 
allocated and they are unexpendable because no 
lump sum appropriation can be used unless it is 
“segregated” or allotted. Copies of all certificates of 
allocation are filed with the Chairman of the 
Senate Finance and Assembly Ways and Means 
Committees. 

Generally, there is no provision for the transfer 
of funds between departments. However, within 
certain statutory limitations the budget director 
can transfer appropriations between specified in- 
stitutions and divisions and can interchange items 
of appropriation within a department’s schedule 
of appropriations for items of maintenance and 
operation. This also contributes to operating flex- 
ibility by permitting some adjusting of expendi- 
tures among agencies according to their relative 
needs. 


Governmental Emergency Fund 

Ordinarily when line item appropriations are 
passed by the legislature, the spending agencies 
operate within a “frozen” budget which is not 
adjustable to the changing conditions that may 
develop after the appropriations have been made. 
Departments occasionally might be restricted by 
having no funds for unanticipated financial re- 
quirements since it is impossible to foresee all the 
circumstances which may confront them during 
the ensuing year. This contingency was met by the 
creation in 1944 of the Governmental Emergency 
Fund. This fund may be drawn upon only after 
the governor certifies the conditions which require 
an expenditure from it, and after the legislative 
leaders certify that they will recommend an appro- 
priation sufficient to replenish the fund at the 
next legislative session. By this method, depart- 
mental funds may be increased beyond the original 
appropriation to meet an unexpected change in 
conditions. If there were no provision for making 
additions to a line item budget, executive control 
over the expenditure program would be seriously 
weakened, and it would be almost impossible to 
adjust upward to a change in conditions which 
might develop after the budget is adopted. 


Fiscal Devices for Expenditure Control 


The budget director has authority to allot lump 
sum funds to departments on a per iodic basis, but 
this is often unnecessary because of the close year- 
round supervision over all lump sum and line 
item expenditures exercised by means of two de- 
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vices which have been developed for this purpose. 
The first is a comparative statement of three-year 
monthly trends of expenditures by departmental 
divisions. This serves as a rough indicator because 
only general categories of expenditures are used 
and only cash items are covered. It affords the budget 
division a criterion for judging whether or not 
departmental operations are following their an- 
ticipated pattern and it calls attention to conditions 
which may be causing deviations from the pattern. 

The second device consists of a monthly state- 
ment of cash expenditures, unpaid obligations, 
and unencumbered balances on a monthly and 
cumulated basis. This more detailed analysis of 
expenditures is compared each month against the 
expenditure pattern projected for the fiscal year, 
by each department. These projections are set up 
at the beginning of the year and reflect the antici- 
pated expenditures for each month of the year. 
The cumulated expenditure projection is_trans- 
ferred to the monthly report, and the expenditure 
position relative to this pattern is established. 

These devices provide a current expenditure 
control over spending agencies without forcing 
them to comply with a rigid system of monthly on 
quarterly allotments. They also aid the budget 
director in appraising departmental policies and 
provide him with a current over-all pattern of state 
expenditures which is studied in relation to the 
current revenue outlook. 

Compliance with the statutory requirement that 
only so much of an appropriation shall be spent 
as will accomplish the purpose of the appropriation 
requires that even line items shall be restricted 
according to conditions that develop during a 
year. If work loads or other conditions exceed thei 
respective appropriations the Governmental Emer- 
gency Fund is resorted to. If operating require- 
ments fall below the level of appropriations, em- 
bargoes are imposed—appropriations are earmarked 
to lapse and positions are held vacant or are 
vacated. 

No new or vacant position in state service can 
be filled without prior approval by the budget 
office. An additional control over personal service 
expenditures is the requirement of budgetary ap 
proval of position reclassifications and salary re 
allocations. 


Timing Capital Outlay Expenditures 


Generally, appropriations for capital outlay proj 
ects can be recommended in the budget program 
and when approved can be left with the respective 
departments for execution. Under normal condi 
tions the decisions of importance to the whole state 
fiscal program would have been made when the 


individual projects were recommended in_ the 


original budget program. But, during the war and 


in this reconversion period of grave maladjust- 
ments, such an uncontrolled appropriation of 
funds would violate the whole spirit of the state 
constitution and laws. 

The backbone of Governor Dewey's fiscal plan, 
in which he has been supported by the legislature 
for five sessions, was to set aside wartime surpluses 
against a large backlog of construction and recon- 
struction of the state’s plant and services that had 
rolled up during long years of depression and war, 
New York’s accumulation of surpluses has been 
most impressive. The surpluses have burned holes 
in the pockets of spenders, but the surpluses were 
saved in spite of them. And this was fortunate, 
because pressing demands for construction, re- 
construction, and repair of state facilities rolled 
right up with the surpluses. Now the surpluses are 
set aside in a postwar reconstruction fund and 
every cent has been earmarked and appropriated 
for specific, urgent work. But serious questions ride 
on the back of every dollar of the appropriated 
savings: Is it time to spend? Are prices right? Are 
men available? Will materials be diverted from 
more important private or public requirements? 
The governor's messages and recommendations for 
these appropriations reflected fully these open 
questions. 

For two years prior to 1947 all appropriations 
for capital outlays except for highways, grade-cross- 
ing elimination and housing were subject to release 
or certification of availability by the budget direc- 
tor so that a program-wide, uniform policy could 
be maintained in weighing the urgency of projects 
against all the questions of prices and shortages. In 
1947-48 all capital outlay programs are restricted by 
the requirement of a budget certificate of availa- 
bility before construction can proceed so that propet 
timing of all capital programs can be maintained. 
Ordinarily these questions would be settled before 
the appropriations were made, but now it is neces- 
sary for a sound financial program that appropria- 
tions exceed the amount of construction that should 
take place in one year. 

Lhe Postwar Public Works Planning Commission 
directed all project’ planning in the state alter 
1g42, excluding that for highways, grade-crossing 
eliminations and public low-rent housing for which 
planning money was made available specifically to 
respective departments. On April 1, 1947 the Plan- 
ning Commission was discontinued and the plan- 
ning functions that it had performed were trans- 
ferred to the Division of the Budget and _ the 
Department of Public Works. The Commission's 
planning functions were translated into permanent 
law. Procedures being promulgated under this 
permanent law will require the Division of the 
Budget to record the progress of all state project 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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Restrictions on Financial Powers 
of the Legislature in Michigan 


By ARTHUR W. BROMAGE 


University of Michigan 


NE OF THE most fundamental powers of a 
state legislature is the authority to deter- 
mine the revenue system and to appropri- 

ate money. This broad discretion is essential to a 

sound plan of taxation and appropriations. It 

should be entrusted to the legislators, the elective 
representatives of the people. Responsibility must 
rest with the state legislature. Otherwise flexibility 
is lost and the legislature will be unable to meet 
Oo! 


the problems created by economic recessions 


inflationary trends. During the depression of the 


thirties the voters of Michigan placed constitu 
tional limits on the general property tax. Recently, 
in the face of existing inflationary trends they 


adopted a constitutional amendment to divert ap- 
tax to local 
other consti- 


proximately 76 per cent of the sales 


units of government. Together with 
tutional limits on the power of the state to tax 
and to appropriate money, the people of Michigan 
have hamstrung the 


This technique is an unsound approach in publi 


now legislators’ discretion. 


administration. It may well serve as a warning to 


other states to steer clear of such a constitutional 
dilemma. 
Michigan, like many other states, has three 


fundamental methods of amending or revising the 
state constitution: (1) the constitutional initiative 
legislative submission and 


convention. 


and referendum; (2) 


referendum: and a constitutional 


lo place an initiated amendment on the ballot, 


(3) 


it is necessary to file with the secretary of state 
petitions signed by registered voters to a total of 
10 per cent of those voting for all candidates for 


governor at the preceding general election. While 


the citizens are brewing their own medicine ove 
the civic fires of the initiative, the state’s legislators 
may also place sovereign remedies before the voters. 
The processes of legislative submission of constitu- 
tional amendments and of the popular initiative 
operate separate and distinct from each other, but 
once an amendment is placed on the ballot either 
way it becomes part of the state constitution by 
receiving a simple majority of those voting on the 
issue. The only other way of revising the funda- 
mental law of Michigan (now covering about 36 
closely printed pages) is through a constitutional 
convention, a more drastic step which has not been 
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resorted to since 1908, although Michigan must 
vote every sixteen years on whether or not one shall 
be called. When last raised in 1942, this question 
was answered in the negative. Meanwhile, the 
practice of amending the constitution either by 
constitutional initiative and referendum or by 
legislative submission and referendum goes on 
apace. 

Democracy at work in Michigan in 1946 pro- 
duced two significant amendments to add sections 
to the already-overworked Article X dealing with 
finance and taxation. These were (1) an amend- 
ment to divert 76 per cent of the sales tax to local 
units of government and (2) an amendment to 
provide for the paying of a bonus to veterans of 
World War II and to authorize state bonds to the 
amount of $270,000,000. In order to understand the 
impact of these amendments on state and local 
finance, a brief review of pre-existing constitutional 
limits is necessary. 

At the nadir of the depression in 1932, the real 
estate interests induced the people through the 
initiative to write a fifteen-mill tax limit on the 
general property tax which was an over-all limit 
on state and local governmental property tax levies. 
Ihe Supreme Court of Michigan ruled that the 
cities were not automatically under the limit, but 
eleven of them including Battle Creek, Flint, Grand 
Rapids, Jackson, Pontiac and Saginaw subsequently 
voted themselves under the limit. With large cities 
trying to Operate on approximately one-third of 
fifteen mills and sharing the balance with the 
county and school district, service charges were 
necessary and demands for state aid mounted. The 
general property tax had to be left, to the local 
units, and the state, in 1933, adopted a 3 per cent 
sales tax as a direct result of the fifteen-mill limit. 
The fact that the state constitution has a clause 
requiring that there be “a uniform rule of taxa- 
tion” cast grave constitutional doubts on the power 
of the legislature to levy a progressive income tax. 
This constitutional limit, together with the need 
for a quick revenue producer led the state legis- 
lature in 1933 to adopt the sales tax. Then, in 
1938, an initiated amendment was adopted by the 
voters which guaranteed that the taxes on gasoline 
and motor vehicles paid by motorists must be used 
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for highway purposes. It became evident before 
World War II that the people had the bit in their 
teeth so far as tax policy went, and that the legis 
lature was gradually being hamstrung in tax policy 
and in making appropriations. 

With the war over, more storm signals were run 
up affecting Article X. A bonus for veterans and 
sales tax diversion became live issues. Michigan, 
like many states, has strict constitutional limits 
around its power to incur debt. The contraction 
of debt to meet deficits in revenue is limited to 
$250,000. Otherwise, the general power of the state 
to incur debt is limited to repelling invasion, 
suppressing insurrection, defending the state or 
aiding the United States in time of war. The state 
has in the past been specifically authorized by 
amendment highways 
and $30,000,000 to pay the World War I bonus. 
With the termination of hostilities in World War 
II the state considered the matter of a bonus for its 
new generation of veterans. 


to borrow $50,000,000 for 


Bonus Amendment Submitted 

When Governor Harry F. Kelly called the legis 
lature in the second extra session of 1946, the legis- 
lature promptly submitted an amendment to 
authorize the borrowing of $270,000,000 to pay a 
bonus. This amendment was submitted as section 
23 of Article X to a popular referendum in Novem- 
ber, 1946. The section was long and detailed and 
provided for a bonus of $10 a month for service 
in the United States and $15 a month for service 
overseas to a maximum of $500. The total, over-all 
cost of the bonus including payments to veterans, 
interest charges on the loan and expenses of ad- 
ministration has been estimated between $320,000,- 
000 and $343,000,000 or approximately $17,000,000 
for twenty years. 

A few taxpayers’ organizations and _ citizens’ 
leagues braved the preponderance of pro-veteran 
sentiment to oppose the bonus outright. Oblique 
attacks were made on the proposal by citing the 
financial stress and strain it would impose on the 
state and by querying where the taxes would come 
from to pay the benefits. The amendment left to 
the legislature the determination of tax ways and 
means to pay for the bonus, while it prescribed in 
detail the amounts and persons entitled to pay 
ments. In other words, the amendment contained 
all of the sweet and none of the sour. After World 
War I twenty states paid bonuses and borrowed 
approximately $365,000,000 to pay them. Two ad- 
ditional states paid off in loans to veterans and 
borrowed an additional $80,000,000. B. U. Ratch- 
ford in his work, American State Debts, gives as 
the total of state expenditures for World War I 
bonuses or loan funds: $500,000,000. The high, 
comparative cost of World War II is evidenced by 
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the amount of the Michigan bonus alone, estimated 
conservatively at $320,000,000. 

Both sides of the argument over a state veteran’s 
bonus were presented in Michigan's relatively quiet 
campaign. It was interpreted to the voters as ad- 
justed compensation for the veteran during his 
years of service when salaries and wages were high. 
But service in the armed forces during the war was 
federal service, came the answer, and individual 
States ought not to enter into a bonus competition, 
Most veterans adjust themselves to civilian life and 
become capable of making their own way, while 
federal expenditures and state trust funds (as in 
Michigan) are available for the 
needy. Present inflationary trends provided an ad- 
ditional argument against the Michigan bonus 
amendment. Lowered living costs, all-out produc- 
tion and housing expansion were pointed out as 
more valuable to the veterans than cash at the 
moment. The bonus would not be all gain for the 
veteran, since he together with his fellow citizens 
must pay taxes, receiving with the right hand and 
paying with the left. Michigan electors responded 


disabled or the 


to the issue in November, 1946 by voting a thump. 
ing majority for the bonus amendment. 


Sales Tax Diversion Amendment 


The bonus amendment was not the only 


posal to write a new section 23 


pro- 
into Article X of 
the state constitution which appeared on the No- 
Another section initiated 
by popular petition wherein it was proposed to 


vember ballots. 23 was 
divert a major portion of the state sales tax to 
schools, cities, villages, and townships. Arising in 
the cities, this was the culmination of many years’ 
demands upon the state legislature for increased 
grants-in-aid to local units of government. The 
amendment was given its original start by Grand 
Rapids, picked up momentum in Detroit, and was 
soon backed not only by the other local units which 
would be the beneficiaries but by school blocs as 
well. Enough signatures were obtained to get it on 
the November ballot where it became a companion 
piece to the bonus amendment. The campaign over 
diversion of the sales tax was waged by public officials 
and citizen organizations with heavy shelling. 

Ihe provisions of the sales tax diversion amend. 
ment greatly limited the control of the legislature 
finance. (1) One-sixth of the three cent sales 
tax (Michigan’s most lucrative source of revenue) 


ovel 


must be returned to cities, villages, and townships | 


on the basis of population. (2) Another one-sixth 
must be apportioned among the school districts 
on the basis of the school census. (3) In addition, 
the legislature is bound by a minimum annual ap 
propriation for schools. From the language of the 
amendment the experts deduce that in any year 
the legislative appropriations from the general 
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fund for the public schools can not be less than 
42.64 per cent of the sales tax collections of the 
preceding year. (4) Since this minimum appropria- 
tion is an addition to the diversion of the one-sixth 
for cities, villages, and townships and the one-sixth 
for schools, this means that 76 per cent of the sales 
tax is encumbered by a constitutional formula for 
diversion to local units. 

During the campaign, the opponents of this 
amendment emphasized these salient facts. Exist- 
ing appropriations by the state for schools 
amounted to $60,000,000. Under the amendment 
and on the basis of sales tax collections of $115,- 
000,000 in the fiscal year 1945-46, the schools would 
get $87,500,000 or a gain of $27,500,000. ‘T he cities, 
villages and townships would gain $19,000,000 which 
was very close to the aid they were already receiv- 
ing from the intangibles and liquor taxes collected 
by the state. During the campaign it was pointed 
out that the state could readily cancel out the gains 
of the cities, villages, and townships under the 
amendment by reserving the intangibles tax and 
the new 10 per cent liquor tax for state functions. 
With a revenue cut of this magnitude the state 
would have to resort to various alternatives: (1) 
increased taxes, (2) drastic cuts in state operat- 
ing expenses, or (3) reducing various types of state 
aid which remained within the legislative discre- 
tion such as the intangibles and liquor tax ($18,- 
000,000); general public relief ($5,000,000); old age 
assistance ($17,000,000), and aid to dependent chil- 
dren ($8,000,000). During the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1946 administrative and operating costs 
of the state government amounted to $72,000,000. 
With increasing prices and salaries and postwar 
demand for expansion of state public works, the 
state could not withstand the drastic revenue diver- 
sion proposed in the amendment without increased 
taxes or changes in the state aid system still left 
within the legislative discretion. Moreover, in a 
period of economic recession a constitutional for- 
mula based on sales tax collections of the preced- 
ing year would have severe effects upon the re- 
sources of the state’s general fund. The appeal was 
made to principle, namely that earmarking of 
revenues by this formula would restrict legislative 
discretion in tax and fiscal policies and force legis- 
lators into a constitutional strait jacket. 

The arguments for the sales tax diversion amend- 
ment centered around the needs of the cities and 
of the school districts. Emotions were touched off 
over the little red school house. The American 
public has always been receptive to pleas for in- 
creased funds to assure the next generation an ade- 
quate education. While the Michigan Education 
Association campaigned for the adoption of the 
amendment, by distributing literature, posters, sta- 
listics, charts, and pictures, the state ofhcials issued 


many counter-releases to the press. Candidates for 
state office were under great pressure to declare 
themselves on the issue. The Republican and 
Democratic candidates for governor spoke against 
it. The newspapers were loaded with statements 
and counter-statements from both sides. Broad 
claims were made that the state had a surplus of 
over $100,000,000 without acknowledgment that 
these funds were already tied up in a veterans trust 
fund, in highway funds constitutionally reserved, 
in the primary school fund, or otherwise encum- 
bered. It was one of the hottest fights Michigan 
has undergone over an initiated constitutional 
amendment. The mayors of Detroit and Grand 
Rapids contributed their share to the efforts of the 
proponents. 

Whatever the needs of the local units, the 
amendment was wrong in principle. Constitu- 
tional earmarking of revenues is bad practice in 
public administration. As a cardinal principle, the 
state legislature should have broad discretion to 
fix tax policy, to make appropriations and to deter- 
mine the amount of grants-in-aid to local units. 
Public needs change and grow with the times and 
legislative discretion to meet them should not be 
confined in a cast-iron, constitutional crib. Never- 
theless, the people were not swayed by these argu- 
ments against the amendment. At the referendum 
in November, 1946 preliminary figures for 3,026 
out of 3,957 precincts gave 645,457 affirmative and 
430,192 negative votes. Like the bonus, the sales 
tax diversion amendment was accorded a hand- 
some majority. 


Effect of Amendments Adopted 

November 5, 1946 may well prove to have been a 
red-letter day in the financial problems of Michigan. 
The two major amendments adopted will have 
long-range effects comparable to the jolt handed 
out by the electorate in the fifteen-mill tax limita- 
tion of 1932. The power of the legislature over 
revenues and appropriations is now greatly re- 
stricted by the sales tax amendment. Much legisla- 
tive time and effort which might be more profit- 
ably employed otherwise must now be spent in 
tinkering with the grant-in-aid system still under 
legislative control. The complex issue is raised of 
altering existing legislative grants-in-aid, cutting 
State services, raising new taxes, or increasing the 
rates of existing taxes. Adoption of this amend- 
ment is a signal for other groups to seek fixed per- 
centages of revenue through the constitutional ini- 
tiative or to tinker further with the sales tax. A\l- 
ready a movement has begun to lift the sales tax 
from food items through the constitutional initia- 
tive. Michigan will weather the storm through 
executive and legislative leadership. 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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New Financial Procedure in Texas 


By Dick SMITH 


Department of History and Government, John Tarleton 


OMETHING new is being tried in the financial 

procedure of the state government of Texas, 

in that the Comptroller of Public Accounts 
has been given what amounts to a veto power over 
the legislature’s appropriation bills. Like many 
other states, Texas does not keep its money in one 
big account, but has many separate ones. At the 
present time there are 168 of these, the most im- 
portant of which, from the standpoint of financing 
the ordinary governmental activities, is the General 
Revenue Fund. 


General Revenue Fund 

Originally, the state’s financial operations were 
handled primarily, though not entirely, through the 
General Revenue Fund, but the legislature has, 
from time to time, added other funds with special r¢ 
ceipts and disbursements limited to specific purposes. 
At the present time there are approximately one 
hundred of these, exclusive of the federal funds fon 
grant-in-aid projects and the state’s permanent in 
vestment accounts. Probably the principal charac 
teristic of the state’s financial system is this large 
number of funds with their own sources of revenue 
and their own special disbursement purposes. Out of 
the General Revenue Fund come the appropriations 
for the support of the departments of government, 
the courts, the eleemosynary and educational institu- 
tions, and the legislature. In addition, the “equal 
aid for rural schools also comes from this 
The fund 


range of sources, being credited directly with some 


ization” 
source. receives revenue from a_ wide 
taxes, and receiving an allocated portion of certain 
other taxes and revenues. 

Beginning in 1930, and lasting until 1944, this 
General Revenue Fund had a deficit. Although it 
was primarily a depression period ailment, it did 
not reach its peak until several years after the de- 
pression, reaching an all time high on November 4, 
1942, with $34,244,863.' This meant that the state’s 
checks, or warrants, drawn on this fund were “hot,” 
and that these checks, which were 
issued serially and paid off in the order issued, 
either had to keep them until the treasurer called 
that particular serial number for payment, or else 
had to discount them with banks and other money 


lending institutions. Only a few of the 


the holders of 


state’s 


Slate Auditor, March 20 


Texas Money 
194% p. 2 


Report of the 


fericultural College 


funds, however, ever showed a deficit, and some, 
the highway fund in particular, accumulated large 
surpluses. 

Several efforts were made to raise more money 
for the General Revenue Fund, but nothing sub- 
stantial was accomplished until the passage of the 
Omnibus Tax 1941.2 The pri- 
mary purpose of this law was to raise sufficient 


funds to meet 


so-called Law in 
the state’s obligations under the 

certain revenues 
General Revenue 
Fund, and others were to accrue to it after the social] 


various social security acts, but 


were to go directly into the 
security obligations were met. In the meantime, 


however, the deficit continued to grow. 


Constitutional Amendment of 1942 

Many of the within 
and without the government, became alarmed, not 
only at the itself, but 
and the 


leaders of the state, both 


financing also at 


taking; 


deficit 


the form it was legislature, in 
1941, passed a proposed constitutional amendment® 
aimed at preventing the continuation or recurrence 
of this condition. At the same time the proposal 
would authorize the state to issue bonds to cover 
The amendment 


was approved by the voters in November, 1942, and 


the deficit already accumulated. 


was to be operative for the first time in the legis- 
lature of 1945. 
Specifically, the amendment and the enabling 
procedure now set up under it provide that after 
any appropriation bill has passed the legislature 
and has been signed by the presiding officers of 
each house, it is sent to the Comptroller of Public 
Accounts who must certify that the proposed ex- 
penditure is not in excess of the cash and antici- 
pated revenues of the particular fund or funds 
from which the appropriation is made. This certi- 
fication is made on the bill itself, then 
back to the house where it originated. The 


bill then goes to the governor for his action. 


whi h is 
sent 


It the comptroller finds that an appropriation 
bill exceeds the future 


cash and his estimate of 
2General and Special Laws, 47th Leg., 1941, reg. ses 
184, pp. 269-340. 

3Ibid. H.J.R. 1. p. 1557. 

‘The state constitution prohibits the issuance of bonds by 
the state and the only bonded indebtedness the state now 
has is $4,102,200, all issued prior to 1916, and all owned by 
the various state funds. 
tutional amendment in 
000,000 in. bonds for relief purposes, but these 


chap. 


lexas Money p. 4.) A consti 
1933 allowed the issuance of $20 
“bread bonds’ 
have now been retired 
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“How Bills Become Laws in 
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revenue in the particular fund o1 funds, he returns 
the bill, together with his statement concerning 
the lack of funds, to the house where it originated. 
This kills the bill, unless, by a four-fifths vote, the 
legislature declares that an emergency and an im- 
perative public necessity exists and passes the bill 
again.® The attorney general has ruled that merely 
passing the bill by the required four-fifths vote 
would not be sufficient, and that the legislature 
“must state the emergency and imperative public 
necessity either in the preamble or in the body of 
the bill.” ® 

The two houses may, of course, provide sufficient 
extra revenue to cover the appropriation, but here 
again, the comptroller will have to certify that 
the new revenue is sufficient; or they may reduce 
the appropriation so that it will come within the 
comptroller’s estimate. It is presumed that in case 
the estimate should be in error, and _ sufficient 
money should not be available, the previous certi- 
fication of availability would suffice, and that the 
comptrollei and treasurer would continue to issue 
warrants against the funds, despite the resulting 
deficit. 

As has already been said, the legislature which 
met in January, 1945, was the first one to operate 
By then 
it was evident that the prosperity of the state was 
such that the General Revenue Fund's deficit 
would soon be reduced, and that there might even 


under this new constitutional provision. 


be a surplus, as the fund's overdraft dropped to 
1943; 93,078,342 on 
1944, and shortly after the beginning 


$22,176,695 on September Ba 
September 1, 
of the 1945 fiscal year passed from the red to the 
black side of the ledger.’ In the meantime no move 
was made to issue the bonds to pay off the accumu- 
lated deficit, as it was being cared for by current 
revenue; and on August 31, 1945, the close of the 
fiscal year, the comptroller reported that the Gen 
eral Revenue Fund had a net balance of $13,412,- 
274,° the first time in nearly fifteen years that that 
particular fund had shown a surplus at the end 
of a fiscal year. This surplus has continued to 
grow, and on July 31, 1946, the cash balance was 
$31,477,240." j 
The state constitution allows the levying of an 
ad valorem (general property) tax not exceeding 
thirty-five cents on the $100 evaluation for general 
governmental purposes, thirty-five cents for the 
public schools, and seven cents for confederate pen- 
sions." An ex-officio board, composed of the gov- 
ernor, comptroller, and treasurer, sets the specific 


Texas,” The Bureau of 
Municipal Research, The University of Texas, Municipal 
Studies, No. 26. 

6Attorney General's Opinion, No. 0-6497. 

7See Comptroller's Reports for these years. 

s“Texas Money,” p. 2. 

9The Dallas Morning News, 


Aug. 6, 1946 
WArt. VII, Sec. 9 


Art. VII, Sec. 3: Art. III, Sec. 51. 


rate, within the above limits.’ When this board 
met in July, 1946, the opulence of the General 
Revenue Fund was such that it was decided not 
to levy the tax for general purposes for the coming 
fiscal year. Furthermore, the members of the board 
believed that to levy the tax under the circum- 
stances might even be unconstitutional, since the 
General Fund’s revenue from other sources would 
appear to be sufficient to care for next year’s 
chargeable expenses of $47,207,053 (including $1,- 
250,000 for the cost of the legislature which meets 
in January) and still leave a prospective balance 
of $1,617,219." This is the first time in the history 
of Texas that the general fund ad valorem tax has 
not been levied, and the thirty-seven cent rate (two 
cents for confederate pensions and the constitution- 
al maximum of thirty-five cents for schools) will be 
the lowest one since 1912. An interesting question 
arises concerning the local government units which 
have been receiving remissions of the state ad 
valorem taxes they pay into the state treasury. 
Those that are up or nearly up to their constitu- 
tional taxing limit may find themselves in serious 
financial difficulties. Of course some units, par- 
ticularly the counties, have reserve funds which 
they can use—some can raise their tax rates without 
exceeding the constitutional —limitations—still 
others might increase their evaluations—but in 
many instances it will be very difficult and will 
work real hardship, especially where bonds have 
been issued on the strength of the remitted tax 
money. 

Due, then, to the excellent financial condition 
of the state in general and the General Revenue 
Fund in particular it is not known whether the 
new constitutional amendment will prevent the 
future occurrence of deficits. Just how prone will 
the legislature be to declare an emergency and at- 
tempt to get the extraordinary vote necessary to 
pass an appropriation bill in excess of revenue? 
Will there be enough economy minded legislators 
to block such action? It is too early to tell, and 
will probably have to await the arrival of less 
prosperous times. 

There is one thing, however, which bodes ill for 
those governmental activities dependent on the 
General Revenue Fund for support. There are no 
limitations on the legislature in regard to passing 
appropriation bills not included in the state's 
budget. (The three largest expenditure items, old 
age assistance, highways, and the public schools, 
are, incidentally, not included in the biennial 
budget). Nor is there any provision that the budget 
must be disposed of first. It is entirely possible, 
therefore, if not even probable, that the four large, 

i1Vernon’s Texas Statutes, 1936 ed., Art. 7041. 

2The Dallas Morning News, July 23, 1946. 

(Continued on Page 154) 





Missouri Division of Resources 


and Development 


By Prentiss MOONEY 


Assistant to the Director, Missouri Division of Resources and Development 


ECENT publications and maps issued by the 
Missouri division of resources and develop 
ment have drawn attention to this fledgling 
government agency; but to people in Missouri the 
division stands for much more than a pamphlet- 
distributing agency. Its varied fields of endeavor 
and the signal success of its activities have focused 
attention upon this newest branch of Missouri 
government. However, it is comparatively 
known, outside Missouri. 
The reason is apparent. It was created by the 
November 29 


un- 


general assembly of Missouri on ;, 
1943 when the attention of the nation was fixed on 
the war. So this infant department struggled 
through its early days with scant attention being 
paid it even by Missourians. A fully manned staff 
was not possible until the end of the war and it 
was not until 1946 that the personnel allowed 
under personnel service appropriations was ob- 
tained. Prior to that time, each year had seen 
money returned to the state treasury because of 
the dearth of high quality personnel to fill va- 
cancies. 

The law creating the department provided that 
the governor should name ten commissioners, 
equally divided between the two major political 
parties, to mold the over-all policy. The law di- 
rected the commission to: Investigate, assemble, 
develop, and study all pertinent information avail 
able regarding the economic resources and indus- 
trial opportunities and possibilities of the state; 
encourage the location of new industries and the 
expansion of old industries within the state; en- 
courage the development of recreational areas of 
the state and aid in an educational program re- 
lated to aviation. These mandates and many more 
were handed down by the general assembly. The 
state museum was turned over to the new depart- 
ment for supervision, and the powers formerly 
vested in and exercised by the State Planning 
Board were transferred to the new state agency. 

The department was organized into six primary 
groups: General office, aviation, industrial develop- 
ment, recreational development, state museum, 
and water resources development. The general 
office co-operates with all other groups in research 
and publicity programs. 
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Progress of Industrial Development Program 


Despite the economic difficulties of the war 
period and the months immediately following, the 
industrial development program has _ progressed. 
The department had a part in the location in 
Missouri of the U. S. Bureau of Mines’ 533,000,000 
synthetic liquid fuel plant at Louisiana, Missouri; 
a considerable number of shoe factories, and agri- 
cultural processing plants. 

The voters of the state approved a new state con- 


stitution in 1945, replacing one which had_ been 
in operation since 1875. This constitution became 
effective July 1, 1946, and consolidated state 


agencies into a more compact organization, the 
number of state departments being reduced from 
70 to 14. As a result of this move toward a “busi- 
ness’ government, the department of resources and 
development became a division of the department 
of business and administration. 

It has been pointed out by conservative students 
of economics that removal of from the 
over-industrialized areas of the East is in keeping 
with the concepts of good business. The industrial 
development section seeks new plants only when 
they are logical in the over-all industrial picture of 
Missouri—when the _ plant supply an 
product that utilizes raw materials and natural re 
sources that exist in this area. 

In Washington, D. C. main- 
tains an office which serves as a liaison between the 


industry 


will end 


the state division 


Considerable im 
petus is given to expansion of business to Missouri 


nation’s capital and the state. 


by having in the East a representative who is avail 
able for consultation with industrialists. 

Surveys conducted by an outstanding engineet 
ing firm, through contract with the division, point 
the way. Thus it was found that there is a lack of 
tanneries in the state, though Missouri has three 
of the seven largest meat packing centers along het 
and stands third in the nation in the 
manufacture of shoes. Efforts to remedy the situa- 
tion are under way. 

A directory of manufacturers in Missouri is in 
the hands of the printers and when issued will be 
given large circulation. The data were compiled 
by the division’s five field representatives, with co- 


be orders, 
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Missouri Division of Resources and Development 


operation given by the state’s larger chambers of 
commerce. Four booklets on agricultural phases 
of industry have been published. They are titled 
Corn, Milk, Soybeans, and Poultry. ‘Twelve more 
booklets on other subjects have been planned. A 
folder giving industrial facts of Missouri will be 
ready for general distribution soon. 


State Industrial Surveys 


Industrial surveys have been completed in all 
but one of the state’s 114 counties. The purpose 
of the surveys is to assemble data which will enable 
a manufacturer to determine, in advance of actual 
operation, the costs, living conditions, and gen- 
eral information necessary to operation. 


Aviation 


The aviation section has been serving as the ad- 
visor of the state department of education on ap- 
plications by schools and aviation training instruc- 
tors to serve as media for teaching returned vet- 
erans how to fly under the G.I. Bill of Rights. This 
section has on its staff qualified engineers who in- 
hold interviews to determine 
the qualifications for a flight training setup. This 
section also inspects sites over the state to see if 
are suitable for fields which would conform 
to regulations as established by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration. It is available for advice on 
all matters of community aviation interests. 

During 1946, a program of airmarking was in- 
augurated, with the result that 105 towns and cities 
The worked with 
chambers of commerce, high school 
senior classes, and other groups on a cooperative 


spect facilities and 


they 


erected airmarkers. division 


civic clubs, 
basis. 

The division was instrumental in the planning 
of the nation’s model airpark at Eldon, Missouri, 
which dedicated last June, with more than 
100 private planes on the field. This project was 
an experiment to determine the feasibility of estab- 
lishing in a small town a field where private planes 
land. National aviation 
reams about this one project. 


was 


could magazines wrote 
The contract, en- 
tered into by the operator and the city of Eldon, 
is so complete that it is considered a model. Some 
ninety-five communities have requested copies of 
the contract. A careful record of costs connected 
with the airpark is being kept, and the entire 
project is expected to supply the answer to the 
question of whether a small community can afford 
to have its own field, built without state or federal 
assistance. The division has issued a 32-page book- 
let on the Eldon Airpark, and this publication has 
been given wide distribution in aviation circles. 
Ihe section has inspected over 200 sites in the 
state for possible locations of airports and has 


aided 105 communities with their airport problems. 
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Other publications by the section are (1) “Mis- 
souri Skyways,” dealing with air transportation in 
Missouri and designed to create more interest in 
this phase of the division’s work; (2) an airport 
directory of the state, with photographs of all prin- 
cipal airports and a map showing airports and 
landing facilities; (3) a monthly aviation news 
letter, which outlines highlights of the section's 
work and reports progress made and work to be 
done in the aviation field of endeavor. 

An air age education program is a feature of the 
aviation section’s current work, with emphasis be- 
ing placed upon a drive to have all colleges and 
high schools include air age education in their cur- 
riculums. 


Recreation 

The division has several goals in its recreational 
development program and in January sponsored 
the first state-wide meeting of people interested in 
three phases of recreation: Industrial, community, 
and commercial (resort and hotel operators). Over 
350 attended the conference and delegates made 
plans for an organization to include all recreation 
interests on a permanent basis with annual meet- 
ings. 

In the field of resort and tourist travel, the divi- 
sion has been endeavoring to (1) encourage the 
traveling public to visit Missouri; and (2) encour- 
age Missourians to establish more and better facili- 
ties for tourists. 

In the first category the division is trying to 
increase traffic by the dissemination of information 
on recreational areas through a series of booklets 
published by the division; by attendance at sports- 
men’s shows, where information is given and litera- 
ture dispensed; by articles for the news columns of 
newspapers and magazines outside the state; and 
by direct advertising. 

Two recreational booklets have been published, 
and fourteen more have been scheduled. The first 
was “The White River Country of Missouri,” and 
the second, “The Lake of the Ozarks Country ol 
Missouri.” Maps on the two areas were prepared 
and distributed with the booklets. Between 
000 and 125,000 copies of these booklets have been 
distributed. The recreation section also publishes 
a monthly news letter on the recreational aspects 
and information for associations of 
resort and travel groups. 

The section has produced a 16 mm. film, in 
sound and full color, on the recreational aspects of 
Missouri in springtime. This film, ““The Year's at 
the Spring in Missouri,” is being shown to an 
average of between 11,000 and 12,000 monthly, in- 
cluding schools, civic clubs, church groups, and 
sportsmen’s organizations, both in Missouri and in 
neighboring states. The film points out many of 


120,- 


of Missouri, 
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the state’s historical places and scenic vistas, an¢l 
depicts the various avenues of recreation which the 
visitor may follow in Missouri. 

A pictorial map folder has just been received 
from the printer, and distribution has started. 
On one side is a transportation map of the state, 
showing, in different colors, the railroads, airlines, 
highways, waterways, and pipelines. The 
is a pictorial map, showing places of interest and 


reverse 


the things for which individual areas are noted. 
Along the borders is descriptive material on the 
State's resources and points of interest, some 13,- 
500 words. Also included are color pictures of the 
state capitol, the state flower, and the state bird. 

In order that aid might be given to operators of 
resorts more quickly and a general scale of rates 
and facilities be standardized, the division was in- 
strumental in the organization of three area recrea- 
tional associations in Missouri during 1946. Plans 
have been made to organize similar groups in other 
areas on a regional basis during 1947. It is against 
the policy of the division to recommend specific 
lodges or tourist courts; inquiries are referred to 
an association. 

The division started its direct advertising cam 
paign in March, 1946 with an appropriation of 
$50,000 granted by the legislature for that purpose. 
This is the first time Missouri ever had used direct 
advertising on a national scale with state funds. 
Half of the money the 
fields of industrial and recreational development. 
During the current fiscal year, ending June go, 
1947, the division has a fund of $75,000 for adver 


was used in each of two 


tising, of which $40,000 is being used in the recrea- 
tion and travel field. Media used include general 
magazines, trade journals, outdoor 
metropolitan newspapers, and the state press. In 
will be used during the current 


publications, 
addition, radio 
fiscal year, for the first time. 


Water Resources Section 

The principal work being done by the water re 
sources section consists of a continuing study of 
water resources in the state and the submitting of 
reports requested for various areas. One of the 
tasks most in the spotlight at the present time is 
the study of the proposed flood control reservoirs. 
Any proposal for a dam automatically has many 
for and many opposed. The division of resources 
and development has taken the position that what 
possibly might be of benefit to certain points else- 
where, necessarily would not be a boon to this 
state. Decisions are based upon total benefits over 
a long span of time as opposed to cost of construc- 
tion, condemnation of property and the inunda- 
tion of lands to create reservoirs. The water re- 


sources section has made several studies of watet 
control problems in other basins and has studied 


State Government 


S. Army, 
Drainage of land 
hydro-electric power and the possibilities of supple- 
mental irrigation other 
studies. ‘The water section in general has followed 
the recommendations of the State Planning Board, 
the state agency which superseded the resources 


the reports of the Corps of Engineers, U 


covering a period of years. 


’ 


have been subjects of 


Its work has been 
channeled to conform to the pattern laid out by 
the planning board. It uses information of other 
state information with 
water sections of other states. 


and development depar tment. 


agencies and exchanges 


Resources Museum 
There has been a the 


museum, but it has been an evolutionary one. 


change in resources 
For 
years, museums in general were content to confine 
their efforts to the collecting and preserving of ma- 
terial in object form, either for history or science. 
Then it was realized there was a need for construc- 
tion techniques to preserve a record of material 
that could not be kept otherwise. 
lections expanded to the bursting point in many 


As a result, col- 


a museum, more and more was held in storerooms 
and only the best was put on display. Changing 
times brought new demands on what a museum 
should or should not do in its displays. The mod 
ern museum has taken an entirely new approach. 
It no longer plans according to its collections on 
hand, but rather according to the subject matter. 
The attitude now is: “What is needed for proper 
presentation?” “What that 
we can use?” The Missouri resources museum now 


instead of do we have 
is in a position to follow this modern concept of 
functional use of exhibit space. Much of the ma 
terial in the loan, but 
more the civic-minded 
their loans into gifts that will be of benefit to the 
public for years to come. 


museum is on more and 


citizenry are converting 


Plans have been developed for centering upon 
the outstanding phases of Missouri as a state and 
utilizing the material on hand as far as_ possible. 
From day to day there is little apparent change, 
but over a period of time the new ideas of presen 
tation of material are being incorporated into an 
inter-related display of materials with a succession 
of central themes. 


The division of resources and development is 


young and small, compared to most government 
agencies. ‘Total personnel number less than fifty, 
but the wide variety of interests calls for individ 
uals specialized in the different fields of operation. 
\n expanded program covering the next two years 
has been mapped and plans have been made to 
carry the program to a successful conclusion. 

If results are as satisfactory as hoped, there will 
be few people, in Missouri at least, who do not 
know of the work of this state organization. 
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State Planning and Development Agencies 


By Joun F. Durr 


Civic Service, Eugene, Oregon 


-art 2. Planning Agencies 


LANNING as a special organized function of 
state government is still young, and perhaps 
it is only natural that growing pains occasion- 

ally develop as youthful changes take place. Some 
competent authorities believe that state planning 
agencies are losing both independence and finan- 
cial support; others are equally convinced that 
state planning has gained in vigor and is achieving 
new stature. That the emphasis in state planning 
has changed in the last ten years, is supported by 
abundant evidence. A summarization of the agen- 
cies established, including postwar planning agen- 
cies, with consideration of some pertinent national 
influences, may help clarify the nature and extent 
of these trends. 

It is a difficult task to assemble complete detail 
for each pertinent agency, both current and _ past, 
for each of the forty-eight states. Furthermore, 
those familiar with the field of official state plan- 
ning agencies recognize that a precise segregation 
of planning and research activities from those of 
development and publicity 1s unlikely, if not im- 
Stull, a 


achieved and this has been done 


be 
the 


possible measure of segregation may 
arbitrarily for 


purpose of this study. 


Genesis of State Planning Boards 


but two states had pioneered of- 
Wisconsin 


Prior to 1933, 


ficial planning or research agencies. 


came first, when an explorative Directorship of 
Regional Planning was created by legislative act 


in 1929; the financial support was supplied through 


the State Highway Commission. Later, in 1931, a 
full-fledged statutory Wisconsin State Regional 
Planning Committee was established. This same 


year, Illinois established a State Planning Com- 


mission through Senate Joint Resolution No. 19, 


adopted May 28, 1931. The Illinois Commission 
was then appointed November 27, 1931. Action 


by each of these states was the result of a demand 
from within the state. 

Early in December, 1933, the National Planning 
Board began its campaign to interest the governors 
of the states in the establishment of state planning 


About the Public Works 


\dministration allotted funds for employment of 


boards. this same time, 


consultants, and the National Planning Board was 
authorized to assign them to qualified state plan- 
[his immediately sparked the in- 


ning agencies. 


terest of thirteen additional states, and each 
promptly established official state planning agen- 
cies. The thirteen states were: Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Florida, Idaho, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, 
Montana, New Hampshire, Oregon, South Caro- 
lina, Utah, and Virginia. 

All of these thirteen additional planning groups 
were appointive agencies, except in Maryland, 
where the statutory Maryland State Planning Com- 
mission was established and appointed December 
15, 1933. Lhe appointed Illinois State Planning 
Commission, first created in 1931, was continued 
by Senate Joint Resolution No. 34 of June 20, 1933, 
and the new Commission subsequently was ap- 
pointed on December 3. Wisconsin continued op- 
eration under its 1931 statutory board. Thus, by 
the end of 1933, fifteen official state planning agen- 
cies had been established. 

ihe year 1934 saw the busy National Planning 
Board serving as midwife to twenty-seven new-born 
state planning agencies. These new agencies were 
all appointive bodies, with the exceptions of statu- 
tory boards set up in California, New Jersey, and 
Washington. In addition, Colorado, Oregon, and 
Utah reappointed boards to continue ones estab- 
lished in 1933. Kentucky and Wisconsin created 
statutory boards in place of their earlier established 
bodies—Kentucky’s 1933 appointive board and Wis- 
consin’s 1931 statutory board. By the end of 1934, 
forty-two states had established official state plan- 
ning agencies, of which six were on a statutory 
basis. 

During 1935, four additional states established 
planning agencies for the first time: Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, and West Virginia. 
Chis brought the total number of states with plan- 
ning agencies to forty-six. Louisiana, the forty- 
seventh state to create an agency, authorized estab- 
lishment of its statutory State Planning Commis- 
sion on June 26, 1936. Delaware is the only one 
of the forty-eight states that has never had an official 
state agency for planning. 

Replacement of appointive planning boards by 
statutory agencies in twenty-five states during 1935 
is of no unusual significance, since the state legisla- 
tures normally meet during odd-numbered years 
and 1935 generally was the first opportunity most 
legislatures had to pass on the matter. However, 
this did mean that, by 1935, at least thirty-one 
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state legislatures had been willing to accept official 
state planning in principle to the extent of enacting 
statutory agencies for that purpose. 

Several widely varied have influenced 
state planning agencies since the planning board 
era of 1933 to 1935. Perhaps the most important 
force has been the logic prompting the trend to- 
ward combined planning-development agencies, 
described in Part III of this report. A second force 
has been the wartime period, which stimulated the 
creation of postwar planning agencies in a number 


forces 


of states. A third force was the discontinuance of 
the National Resources Planning Board, which in- 
fluence was removed from the field of government- 
al planning in 1943. Effects of the postwar planning 
agency period and the discontinuance of NRPB 
will be considered in turn. 


State Postwar Planning Agencies 


Probably every state has undertaken postwat 
planning activities in some form or another; and 
some fifteen states (California, Illinois, lowa, Ken 
tucky, Maryland, Montana, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, Rhode 


Island, ‘Texas, Utah, and Wyoming) set up separate 


Massac husetts, 


administrative agencies for that purpose. Two ad 
ditional states, Michigan and Oklahoma, created 
special postwar planning units within established 
planning or planning-development agencies. Most 
of these postwar planning agencies seem to have 
concentrated on aid in preparation of plans for 
public works; some have specialized in relatively 
short-range planning on employment factors; others 
have provided advice and guidance in veterans’ 
affairs. Listing these postwar agencies, with briel 
descriptions, will help indicate their individual 
functions. 
CALIFORNIA. The State Reconstruction and Re 
employment Commission was established August 4, 
1943 as a successor to the State Planning Board. 
The Commission's “Action Program,” adopted on 


November 2, 1943, calls for: 


1. Cooperation with public and private groups in post 
war planning. 


2. Research and analysis of postwar problems and op 
portunities. 


g. Studies and recommendations for legislative action 


{. Development of an integrated state departmental 
postwar program. 

Inninois. The 1943 Illinois Postwar Planning 
Commission, like many other groups, devoted con 
siderable attention to public works. Sub-committees 


* California State Reconstruction and Reemployment Com 
mission, Objectives Organization (Sacramento 
State Reconstruction and Reemployment Commission, March 


1944), P- 9 


Program 


State Government 


have studied problems affecting agriculture, indus. 


try, transportation, education, health, and welfare, 

Iowa. The Iowa Industrial 
mission, established in 1949, been 
terminated June 30, 1945. On that date, the Com. 
mission’s assignment was extended for the duration 
of the war and then transferred to the newly cre. 
ated Iowa Development Commission, primarily in- 


and Defense Com. 


was to have 


tended to be a publicity agency. 

KenTuUCKY. The Postwar Advisory Planning Com. 
mission of Kentucky was created by executive order 
of October 6, 1944. Commission 
were supplied entirely from private sources and 


funds, however, 


ranged from $500 contributed by Commission mem.- 
bers for petty cash, to the $25,000 publication and 
distribution expense of the final report, obtained 
through a canvass by Commission members.? 
MARYLAND. In addition to Maryland's State Plan- 
ning Commission, active in formulation of long. 
range planning programs, a special postwar agency 
was created in 1943. Describing the new agency, I, 
Alvin Pasarew, Director of the State Planning Com 
O’Conor set 
Maryland Commission on Postwai 


mission, said, Governoi up a 
Reconstruction 
and Development and assigned to it the task of the 
short-term planning job of preparing a public works 
program, which would provide needed postwal 
employment.” 

Read- 
justment was appointed in Massachusetts a month 
Pearl Harbor, iggt. Lhe Com 


mittee worked closely with the Committee for 


MaAssAcCHusetrs. A Committee on Postwai 


before November, 
Eco 
nomic Development and devoted most of its at 
tention to the problems of private enterprise. An 
additional appointive agency and four statutory 
agencies also worked on the common postwar plan- 
ning goal in Massachusetts 

MicuiGaAn. Michigan's State Planning Commis- 


sion, established and active since 1934, was pra 


tically converted into a through 


legislative acts of 1943 and 1944. In 1943, the Com- 


postwal agency 
mission's Act specified “Research and Postwar Plan- 

Then, 
postwal 


ning” 
in 1944, 
public works planning project was assigned to the 


as one of the four major functions. 
administration of a 55,000,000 
Commission. 
MONTANA. A 
tion 


Postwar Planning and Construc- 
Montana 
March 1, 1945 to administer a public works reserve 
Montana's Governor Sam C. Ford, Chair- 
the writes (December 29, 
1945), “(The Commission) 


Commission was established in 
fund. 
man of Commission, 
.. has been engaged 
in studying the needs of the various state institu- 
tions. The study and investigation is practically 


completed, and it is expected that within a short 


Final 


Planning Commission 


2 Postwar Advisory Planning Commission of Kentucky, 
Report (Frankfort: Postwar Advisory 
of Kentucky, 1945) p. v. 
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State Planning and Development Agencies 


the 


time the final meeting will be held, when 
monies set aside in this act will be allocated .... 

New Hampesuire. Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, Execu- 
tive Director of New Hampshire’s 1935 State Plan- 
ning and Development Commission, describes New 
Hampshire's short-range postwar program and its 
coordination with the long-range planning of the 
Commission. 

We have two state agencies primarily concerned with 
postwar planning, namely the Planning and Develop- 
ment Commission and the Council on Postwar Planning 
and Rehabilitation. In June 1943, His Excellency 
the Governor created the Council on Postwar Planning 
and Rehabilitation. . . . It was expected that this Coun- 
cil would set to work at once, and it did so in the obvious 
field of public works. . . . (After several months explora- 
tion of the problem) It was agreed that the Planning and 
Development Commission should carry on most of the 
postwal planning work while the executive committee 
of the Council on Postwar Planning and Rehabilitation 
should make requests of the Commission and assist in the 
direction of the program.* 

New Jersey. New Jersey's former State Planning 
Board had an active postwar program when it was 
abolished in 1944 to form the Department of Eco- 
nomic Development. However, a separate Commis- 
sion on Postwar Economic Welfare was created. The 
postwar agency was described by T. Ledyard Blake- 
man, the Board’s Planning Engineer. 

Chis Commission on Postwar Economic Welfare made 
an analysis of the planning activities of all state agencies 
and made a survey similar to that being conducted by 
the Committee on Economic Development to determine 


the potential postwar employment in business and in 


dustry.‘ 
New York. The New York State Postwar Public 
Works Planning Commission was established in 


ig42, and was amended in 1943, 1944, and 1945. 
Phe Commission concluded its activities on April t, 
1Q47. 

OKLAHOMA. When Oklahoma’s Planning and Re- 
Board 1943, a State 
Postwar Planning Commission was established as a 


sources law was enacted, in 
department under the Board; to continue for the 
the 


studies of reemployment, institutional needs, high- 


duration of war plus one year. It has made 
way planning, and development of resources. 
OREGON. Oregon’s Committee on Postwar Read- 
justment and Development was established May 
5» 1943, to make 
postwar readjustment problems. These include re- 


studies and recommendations on 


employment, development of existing industries 
and establishment of new ones, development of pre- 
liminary plans for public works, and cooperation 
with postwar activities of other agencies. 


' Planning 1944, Proceedings of the 
in Chicago May 1-3, 1944 
Planning Officials, 1944), Ppp 

‘Thid., p. 152 


Annual Meeting held 
Chicago: American Society of 
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RuopE IsLAnp. On April 24, 1945, Rhode Island 
created a Commission on Coordination and Execu- 
tion of Postwar Programs. Duties of the Commis- 
sion are described by Section 4 of the Act. 


Said commission shall coordinate and execute all post- 
war construction projects and non-construction projects, 
and shall coordinate all plans for municipal projects un- 
dertaken by the several municipalities under any such 
federal legislation, as hereinabove defined, on a state 
level, and in the manner hereinafter prescribed. Said 
commission shall be the public agency of the state to co- 
operate with and assist the federal government in the 
matter of federal postwar projects in this state under the 
provisions of any such federal legislation. 


‘Texas. A Postwar Economic Planning Commis- 
sion was created in Texas in 1943, but the Com- 
mission was provided with no appropriation. Opera- 
tion of the Commission is described by Hall H. 
Logan, the former Director: ‘““The work of the Com- 
mission is carried on through the cooperation of 
the research bureaus of our educational institutions, 
state departments and agencies, and the industrial 
departments of our public service companies.” 

Uran. In November, 1942, the governor of Utah 
appointed a Director of Postwar Planning in charge 
of an over-all postwar planning coordinating com- 
mittee for the purpose of working with labor, in- 
dustry, agriculture, and other groups. 

Wyominc. The Wyoming Postwar Planning Com- 
mittee, established by executive order in 1944, is 
reported to be inactive. 

Che inevitable conclusion resulting from a study 
of postwar planning agencies, is that establishment 
of a separate organization usually is a makeshift 
arrangement. Of course combinations of circum- 
stances peculiar to each state are determining fac- 
tors for each agency established. Still, the name 
“postwar” indicates that it is considered to be a 
temporary agency. Even though problems of con- 
version from wartime to peacetime economy do 
require special consideration and planning, it is 
further recognized that the need for the advanced 
thinking of planning does not end with the official 
ending of the war emergency. Though postwar 
planning generally has been considered short-term 
planning, still it is a segment of long-term planning. 
The experience gained through postwar planning 
should be preserved as a basis for the state’s con- 
tinued planning, or “thinking in advance.” 

States establishing separate agencies for postwar 
planning now are faced with the problem of re- 
conversion of their postwar agency to peacetime 
service. For example, California, Illinois, and Ore- 
gon converted former planning agencies to postwar 
functions and names. Even though many of the 
agencies’ functions may have been converted al- 
ready, these three state agencies are still facing the 
problem of converting to a peacetime name. In 
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Michigan, the work of the Planning Commission 
was converted to postwar functions, without chang- 
ing the permanent Planning Commission name. 
Conversion to peacetime operation, in this case, 
is merely a matter of changing emphasis in the 
program of activities. 

The war caught some states without state plan- 
ning agencies, which prompted the creation of 
separate postwar planning agencies. Some other 
states evidently felt that short-term postwar research 
should be undertaken by separate agencies, instead 
of through existing long-term planning or develop- 
ment agencies. Maryland started out with this 
method, but soon found that its Planning Commis- 
sion had the experience and organization to handle 
the job best; so the Commission on Postwar Recon- 
struction and Development was continued in an ad- 
visory capacity to the Planning Commission. A 
similar method of handling postwar studies was 
Oklahoma, State 
Planning Commission was established as a depart- 
ment of the Oklahoma Planning and Resources 
Board. 

Postwar planning agencies were the result of the 


adopted in where a Postwal 


war, and no doubt they will soon disappear. From 
the planning viewpoint, much good was certain to 
come from most of them. If the fifteen states estab- 
lishing separate postwar planning agencies during 
the last five years elect to preserve these gains in 
planning knowledge and experience by merging 
their postwar agencies with existing agencies for 
planning—or planning and development—or by con 
verting them into permanent agencies, an additional 
advance will have been made in the solution of 
state development problems. 


Passing of the National Resources Planning Board 
Some of these state planning agencies failed to 
survive. 
characters difficult of recognition by those who knew 
them in their earlier days. By 1943, the forty-seven 
states presented a rather motley assortment of sur- 


Some few other agencies grew up into 


viving state planning agencies and other agencies 
When 
the passing of the National Resources Planning 


concerned with some aspects of planning. 


Board came, in 1943, it evoked mixed feelings of 
grief from these varied types of state planning 
agencies. 

On the basis of data available the assumption of 
several conclusions may be warranted concerning 
the National Resources Planning Board. First point 
is that most state planning activities received the 
breath of life and early stimulation from the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board and its predeces 
sor, the National Resources Committee. The second 
point is that, when the Board was discontinued in 
1943, planning agencies in most states had achieved 


sufhicient stability and strength to provide adequate 


support for their own planning activities. A third 
point is that a change has occurred in the character 
of planning and research. One cause of this change 
may have been the formation of an increasing num- 
ber of combined planning-development agencies, 
and the fifteen postwar planning agencies, both of 
which might tend to stress the immediate or short. 
term practical phase of planning. A fourth point, 
on which there is considerable supporting testi- 
mony, is the expression of a continuing need for 
a central planning agency at the national level. 
Although the National Resources Planning Board 
unquestionably performed an important function 
of coordinating planning at the natioial level, as 
well as stimulating and coordinating it at the state 
level, still the Board had its faults. 
faults were based on ill-advised action by Board 


Some of the 


representatives, or personalities poorly adapted to 
good public relations. Perhaps the passing of the 
Board was the result of an accumulation of clashes 
in personalities and policies. 

While a multitude of factors influence the sue 
cess or failure of state planning activities, continued 
acceptance of planning generally seems to be de. 
pendent on two equally dominant forces: the na- 
ture of the projects undertaken, and the personali- 
ties of the planning officials and their policy deter 
mining board. Since a substantial majority of the 
states do have active planning agencies, either as 
separate organizations or in combination with de- 
velopment activities, these can be considered to have 
effective programs of research geared to the needs 
of the state, and executed by cooperative personali- 
ties that build and maintain good public relations. 

As to the nature of research undertaken cur- 
rently by the planning agencies, the emphasis of 
many state planning programs has shifted from 
long-term projects to immediate matters of short- 
term concern. ‘This is a natural result from pres- 
sure of current needs, on the one hand, with the 
opposing pressure of limited budget and staff on the 
other hand. Then over all has been the inhibiting 
force of wartime pressures and uncertainties. The 
planning 
agencies, set up during this period, is characteristic 
of the times. The important point is that many 
states voluntarily returned to planning, accepting 
it on its own merit for the good that can come 
from organized thinking in advance. 

Questions about budgets for state planning ac- 
During the last five 
years it is apparent that more states have been 


short-term planning of many postwar 


tivities frequently are heard. 


renewing their support of planning activities—the 


most obvious being the establishment of | state 
postwar planning agencies. However, the majority 
of states with planning activities are providing 
them with increased appropriations as compared 


with wartime budgets. In states where planning 
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State Planning and Development Agencies 


and development activities are combined in a single 
organization, planning budgets appear to Dont aie: 
panded proportionately to the increase experienced 
in developmental budgets. Publicity budgets, hav- 
ing been reduced to the minimum during the war 
years, appear to have experienced the greatest ex- 
pansion in comparison with both planning and 
development. 


Traffic Police Training 
(Continued from Page 135) 

Traffic Division assistance is given at the request 
of a state, city, county, or township department. 
Experienced field representatives are sent to de- 
partments to make detailed studies of the trafh« 
functions. Among the things they consider are 
the organization of the department, personnel 
strength and type, the training and selection pro- 
gram, the records system, equipment, methods of 
assignment, the handling and disposition of traffic 
cases by the courts, including the work of the pros- 
ecutor. 

Upon completion of their survey the field repre- 
sentatives return to Traffic Division headquarters 
to prepare a report. This is an appraisal of the 
department with recommendations for raising both 
the quantity and quality of traffic law enforcement. 
If the state or city department wishes to put the 
IACP recommendations into effect, field represen- 
tatives are assigned to assist in this work. 

The IACP Traffic Division’s field representatives 
recently completed surveys of the California High- 
way Patrol and the Utah Highway Patrol. Traffic 
Division representatives also have performed sur- 
vey, installation, and training services for a number 
of other state departments. 

Together the Northwestern University Trafh« 
Institute and the Trafhi the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police stand ready 
to help state and city departments solve their traffic 
problems. 


Division of 


Budgetary Control 
(Continued from Page 140) 


planning, to examine and pass upon requests for 
project planning from funds appropriated 
directly to departments, and to review the plans 
drawn pursuant to project approvals. These pro- 
cedures will exclude planning of projects such as 
highways for which appropriations are made di- 
rectly to departments. 


not 
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Administrative Tools for Expenditure Control 


An Administrative Management Unit has been 
established in the Budget Division to assist ex- 
aminers in appraising the work of the departments 
and to aid the departments in matters of adminis- 
trative reorganization and procedure. This is an im- 
portant liaison function which acquaints the bud- 
get office with particular problems arising in the 
operating departments and also keeps department 
and division heads informed on current budgetary 
policy to be followed. Because of its close coopera- 
tion with the line agencies, this unit plays an im- 
portant role in the continuous process of expendi- 
ture control. 

Another unit set up by the Budget Division is 
the Payroll Analysis Unit which maintains a file 
of all positions in the state service. This file is 
revised semimonthly on the basis of payroll changes 
and provides a perpetual inventory of positions 
and salaries. This inventory is a valuable tool for 
the budget staff in supervising departmental ex- 
penditures for personal service. 


Research Unit 


The function of the budget office in fiscal man- 
agement is supported by a broad program of re- 
search in public administration. The research 
group is constantly ascertaining facts to guide the 
budget examiners in their detailed scrutiny of 
budget requests and to assist the director and the 
governor in shaping broad budgetary policies. This 
constant factual guidance and research into ques- 
tions of public policy are essential to intelligent 
fiscal management. 


Restrictions on Financial Powers 


of Legislature in Michigan 


(Continued from Page 143) 

Other states, however, can well take a leaf from 
the experience of Michigan by avoiding drastic 
and limiting amendments which constitutionally 
bind the authority of the state legislature over 
revenues and appropriations. Common sense also 
dictates that bonus amendments should leave the 
amount of the benefits as well as the necessary 
taxes to legislative discretion. Once on the ballot 
a bonus amendment is almost sure fire. Only 
Maine so far has turned in a negative vote. If the 
states are to go in for a bonus parade, a trend to 
which many students of state affairs are opposed, 
they should at least give careful thought as to the 
total cost in relation to state finances and rely 
upon legislative discretion as to the amount of the 
bonus and the recipients. 
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New Financial Procedure 
in Texas 


(Continued from Page 145) 


regular, budgetary appropriation bills (higher edu- 
cation, eleemosynary, departmental, and _ judicial 
—all supported from the General Revenue Fund) 
which are usually passed well along in the session, 
if not at the very end, will sooner or later run afoul 
of the comptroller’s certification provision. Many 
leaders of the last legislature feared that just this 
would happen in that session. If this should occur, 


State Government 


what action would the legislature take—repeal 
previous appropriation bills—raise more revenue- 
reduce the major appropriation bills—or pass them 
by the requisite four-fifths vote and again have a 
deficit? 

It would seem the better part of wisdom, then, 
for the legislature to voluntarily limit itself in the 
passing of additional appropriation bills until the 
main ones are out of the way. Few if any respon- 
sible legislators have, however, made any such sug. 
gesuon. Only time and experience can tell how 
the new procedure will work out, and what its ul- 
timate effect will be on the problem it was designed 
to alleviate. 


Around the States 





States Legislate on Fire Prevention 


SEVERAL STATES have enacted or are now considering fire 
prevention legislation as a safeguard against hotel fires 
which last year cost an unprecedented number of lives. 

Precautionary measures have been enacted in Ken 
tucky, New York, and Georgia. Bills providing for more 
rigid fire control measures have been introduced in the 
legislatures of a number of states including California 
Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

A building safety director's office under the state in 
surance has created by the 
legislature to take preventative action with respect to 
fires in public buildings. The 
pointed by the insurance commission with the consent 
of the safety council. On the municipal level the Georgia 
statute authorizes the safety director to have building 
officials aid him in conducting periodic inspections, and 
in enforcing fire regulations 

In Kentucky, hotel 
short period during which to comply with new fire con 


commission been Georgia 


safety director is ap 


managers have been allowed a 


trol measures—such as sprinkler systems—issued by the 


To assist enforcement of these meas 


fines 


state fire marshal. 


ures are statutory provisions for and 


ment. 
[The new fire control law in New York will be 


imprison 


admin 


istered primarily by the cities. In addition to other 
regulations the law requires: two exits for each hotel, 
automatic fire alarm systems, and fireproof storage com 
partments for linens and other inflammable materials. 

\ number of states are stressing the fireproofing of 
inflammable decorative materials such as draperies and 
Highly combustible decorations partially 


Salle 


false-ceilings. 
accounted for the rapid spread of fire in the La 
Hotel in Chicago last June. 
The administration of fire 
state level is a the 


measures at the 
the fire 


control 


function of office of state 


marshal. At present, thirty-six states have fire marshals 


Gulf States Fisheries Compact 
LEGISLATORS, ATTORNEYS GENERAL, and representatives of 
the Conservation Commissions, and Commissions on In- 
terstate Cooperation of the five Gulf states, meeting at 
the Hotel Roosevelt in New Orleans April 10-11, con 
sidered an interstate compact to promote, develop, and 
conserve Gulf Coast fisheries, and recommended it for 
approval by their respective states and the Congress. 
The meeting was called by the Council of State Gov- 
ernments in cooperation with the Louisiana Commis 
sion on Interstate Cooperation to work out a final draft 
of a compact. Exploratory meetings to formulate a pre- 
liminary draft held in October and December, 
1946. (STATE GOVERNMENT, November, 1946, p. 292.) 


were 


\ continuing interstate fisheries commission, similar 
to the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Commission, and 
to the proposed Pacific Coast Interstate Fisheries Com- 
Each 


member state would be represented by three representa- 


mission, is established under the Gulf Compact. 


tives on the compact commission. 
into and 
report on methods, practices, circumstances, and condi- 


The commission is empowered to inquir¢ 


tions relative to the prevention of depletion and physi- 
the Gulf fisheries. 
recommend the coordination of state police power and 


cal waste of It is empowered also to 
to draft and recommend legislation to further the basic 
yurposes of the compact. The United States Fish and 
pur] ] 

Wildlife the research 


agency of the commission, cooperating with comparable 
= a 


Service is designated primary 
agencies in each of the compacting states. 


An enabling act to authorize the governor to execute 
the compact on behalf of the state of Texas passed the 
House of Representatives and went to the Senate on 
May 7th. Delegates at the New Orleans 


pressed the hope that enabling legislation will be en 


meeting ex 


acted in Texas, Alabama, and Florida during 1947, and 
in Louisiana and Mississippi during their regular legis 
lative sessions in 1948. 
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Around The States 


Report of the Ohio Post-War 
Program Commission 


IN A COMPREHENSIVE DOCUMENT covering the work of its 
several component committees, the Ohio Post-War Pro 
eram Commission early this year presented its biennial 
report to the Governor and Ninety-seventh General 
Assembly. The Commission, headed by Senator Roscoe 
R. Walcutt, was created by the General Assembly effec- 
tive June 29, 1943 and was charged with the duty of 
making available data relative to the problems which 
would confront the state and its inhabitants during the 
period following the war. 

The work of the Commission was divided among the 
following thirteen committees: Agriculture, Aviation, 
Beach Erosion, Conservation, Employment, Laws, Li 
braries, Local Governments, Mental Hospitals, Penal 
Study, Sandusky Home, Xenia Home. 
Among the recommendations of the several committees 


Science, and 
were the consolidation of rural high schools and the 
extension of adult education facilities, increased funds 
for soil and water conservation activities, and the estab 
lishment of a Department of Natural Resources, com 


bining for administrative purposes the following subject 


matter divisions of state government: (1) water, (2) land, 
(g) beach erosion, (4) geological survey, (5) forestry, 


(6) wild life, and (7) parks. 

Development of a cooperative method in the building 
of airports in order to discourage competition between 
local communities for local funds was recommended. 
Adequate urban redevelopment legislation was urged 
and extensive reforms in state penal and corrective 


institutions was advocated. 


New Research Councils Established 
by ’47 Sessions 

LEGISLATIVI committees to advise concern 
ing policy and suggest new laws in advance of legislative 


states 


COUNCILS OI 


sessions have been established in at least twenty 


following recent enactments in Minnesota, Utah, Wash- 
Arkansas, and Oklahoma. 


research 


ington 


Minnesota’s new ‘legislative committee, pat 
terned on those in other states, has eighteen members 
representing all state districts and will employ a full 
staff. The will meet at least 


year to map conside1 


time research committee 
four 


policy. The unit is financed by an annual appropriation 


times a out research and 
of $25,000. 

The 
thirteen mernbers, five of whom shall be 
representatives, and three persons to be appointed by 
the President of the Senate, and the 


Speaker of the House of Representatives, respectively, 


new Utah legislative council is composed of 


senators, five 
the Governor, 
nohe of whom shall be members of either house of the 
legislature. Among the duties of the council are those 
formerly assigned to the interstate cooperation com 
mission, and in addition the is authorized to 
collect information concerning the government and gen- 
eral welfare of the state, to prepare a legislative pro 
gram, to investigate and study state revenue and expendi 


council 


tures, to consider the reformation of the system of local 


155 


government, and to employ a research director and 
staff. A biennial appropriation of $40,000 is provided 
for the purpose of defraying expenses and compensation 
of the director and necessary assistants, for supplies, and 
for the expenses of the council. 

Similar powers are vested in the new Washington 
Legislative Council, the expenses of which will be paid 
out of general legislative funds. As in Utah, the Wash- 
ington Council will assume duties formerly exercised by 
the Commission on Interstate Cooperation and is au- 
thorized to carry on a continuing program of investiga- 
tion and research. 

The Arkansas legislature authorized a legislative coun- 
cil composed of eleven members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, six members of the Senate and fourteen citi- 
zens of the state to be appointed by the Governor. 
Provision was made for a bureau of legislative research 
in connection with the Council. 

In Oklahoma, the 1947 legislature appropriated $53,- 
500 flor the 1947-1949 biennium under S.B.83 to ac- 
tivate the legislative council which was authorized be- 
fore the war. The establishment of a permanent interim 
legislative committee or legislative council was recom- 
mended prior to the 1947 session by the Joint Legislative 
Taxation Committee which reported in December, 1946. 

Other states which have established legislative councils, 
research committees or commissions are Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 


New York to Aid Planning 
for Pollution Abatement 


Recent New York legislation provides state planning 
aid to the extent of one half of the cost of plans for 
local and municipal pollution abatement programs. State 
funds apply to planning costs not exceeding 2 per cent 
of the expenditures for construction. 

The legislation based on the recommendations 
of the Special Committee on Pollution Abatement of 
the Joint Legislative Committee on Interstate Coopera- 
tion. The 1946 findings of the committee indicate that 
many cities, towns, and villages are in need of sewer 
and sewage treatment projects. 

Assemblyman Ostertag, Chairman of the Committee 
on Poilution Abatement, has declared that investigations 
of New York’s stream pollution problems will continue 
until “an equitable and effective solution” has been 
attained, and that planning is the first step in such a 
program. 


was 


Hawaii— 4gth State? 


On Marcu 19 the House Public Lands Committee unani- 
mously approved appropriately-numbered House Resolu- 
tion 49 granting statehood to Hawaii. The Resolution 
was amended by the Committee to provide that owner- 
ship of the 1,500,000 acres of public lands on the Islands 
will go to the Hawaiian state government five years after 
the passage of the bill unless Congress makes other pro- 
visions. Hearings on a Resolution for Alaskan statehood 
were completed in April. 
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Supreme Court Hears Tidelands Case 
Tue Unitep States Supreme Court recently heard argu 
ments in the case of United States vy. California involv 
ing litigation brought by the United States government 
to determine title to California’s tidelands. Attorney 
General Tom Clark and Mr. Arnold Raum of the Office 
of Solicitor General argued the case for the federal! 
government. Attorney General Fred N. Howser of Cali 
fornia and Assistant Attorney General William Clary 
appeared for California. Attorney General Price Daniel of 
Texas represented the National Association of Attorneys 
General and General Counsel Leander I. Shelley of the 
New York Port Authority appeared for the American 
Association of Port Authorities. Eight Justices heard the 
case, Justice Robert Jackson, former Attorney General 
having disqualified himself. In answer to the contention 
of U. S. Attorney General Clark that the case involved 
only California oil lands, Attorney General Daniel of 
Texas, on behalf of the National Attor 
neys General pointed out that: “The basis for the deci 
sion sought by the federal government in this case clouds 
the title of every state in the Union of lands 
navigable waters within their boundaries.” 


Association of 


beneath 


Housing 


Unper Tite V of the Lanham Act, the Federal Publi 
Housing Authority has been carrying on a program ol 
converting army barracks and other wartime structures 
into temporary dwellings for veterans. Due to increased 
building costs, the United States government without 
notice was forced to cut back the program and to sus 
pend work on a number of houses because of the ex 
haustion of available funds. The President, on Febru 
ary 28, sent a message to Congress urging a further ap 
propriation of $50,000,000 to fulfill contractual obliga 
tions to states, educational institutions, and municipali 
ties. The General Assembly of the States in Januar, 
strongly urged Congress to take this action 

The House Banking and Currency Committee has 
favorably reported H.R. 2780 (Wolcott) authorizing the 
appropriation of an additional $35,500,000 but provid 
ing that 3,730 units on which the only federal expendi 
tures had been for dismantling or transportation would 
be dropped from the program. The funds authorized 
would provide for: 

1. Completion of all units on which actual construc 
tion work had been started; 

2. Reimbursement of states, municipalities, and edu- 
cational institutions for expending their own funds in 
completing units which otherwise would have been 


suspended; 
3. Reimbursement for cost of utility and other work 
performed for the FPHA on a reimbursement basis; 


j. Reimbursement of expenditures for site acquisitiog 
and preparation, or installation of utilities for the uni 
to be dropped from the program. 

\ Senate Banking and Currency Subcommittee 
amended S. 854 (O'Mahoney and Tobey) to conform 
H.R. 2780, and has reported it favorably to the full cos 
mittee. 

[he Senate Banking and Currency Committee he 
brief hearings but has not yet reported on the Taf 
Ellender-Wagner Housing Bill (S. 866). The bill, a long 
range approach to the housing shortage, calls for the 
elimination of several million substandard dwellings 
and for stimulating construction of 15,000,000 new homes 
during the next ten years. It provides for centralizing 
federal housing activities, federal research, extension of 
government mortgage yield insurance on 
rental housing, federal subsidies for slum clearance, a 


guarantees, 


large urban and rural public housing program, and sale 
of permanent housing 
agencies. 


war housing units to public 


Rent Control 


[THe SENATE BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE has 
reported favorably S. 1017 to extend rent control until 
February, 1948. Enforcement would be transferred from 
the Office of Price Administration to the Housing Ex 
pediter who would appoint local advisory boards for 
each defense area from recommendations made by the 
respective governors. The board would make recom 
mendations on individual adjustments to the officials ad 
ministering the act within the area and would make ree 
ommendations to the national rent administrator with 
respect to: 

1. Decontrol of the defense rental area or any portion 
thereof; 

2. The adequacy of the general rent level in the area; 
and 

3. Operations generally of the local rent office with 
particular reference to hardship cases. 

There would be no general increases in 
thorized. Dwellings renting for more than 
month or new housing would not be controlled. Pre 
vision is made for the transfer of rent control to a stat 
upon the notice by the governor of the date on whid 
state rent control will become effective. 

The House Banking and Currency Committee has ¢ 
cluded public hearings on H.R. 2549. On April 24th gh 
committee voted to extend existing controls until Dé 
cember gist. The controls may be continued unt 
March 31, 1948 without additional legislation. Rent if 
creases of not more than 15 per cent on lease contract 
would be authorized if voluntarily agreed upon by 
tenant and landlord and the leases do not expire before 
December 31, 1948. 
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